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VISIT to the Courts of Law, 

albeit tiresome and yexati- 
2G ous in the highest degree 
aN Saas, when kept there day after 
~ = op vy day, constrainedly in sus- 
= pense, is not always useless 
to those connected with the matters to which 
our attention is more especially directed. Dar- 
ing a forced loiter there last week, two or three 
questions were settled, of which a brief note 
may not be altogether uninteresting. 

In the Common Pleas, on Tuesday, a case 
was decided which should serve as a warning 
to workmen and others, that negligence and 
want of care may entail pecuniary punishment, 
besides feelings of self-reproach. A publican 
at Woolwich having occasion to lower some 
sheets of lead from the top of a house, rolled 
them up and threw them over one at a time, 
merely saying “one, two, three, and away.” One 
of these rolls fell upon Elizabeth Wales, a 
child of eleven years of age, and the conse- 
quence of the injury was paralysis of the left 
side. An action was brought to recover da- 
mages, and the jury awarded 120/. 

In the same court, two days afterwards, the 
“ smoke nuisance ” came under consideration. 
Mr. Rich (plaintiff), the occupier of a house, 
No, 10, Palace-row, New-road, alleged that 
Mr. Basterfield (defendant), possessed two 
yards, wherein he had wrongfully and inju- 
riously erected two shops, having two chim- 
neys, near to his premises, and that he, light- 
ing fires therein, had caused a great quantity 
of smoke to enter the plaintiff's house, whereby 
it became unhealthy, and much damaged in 
value. To this the defendant pleaded, first, 
not guilty ; and, secondly, that at the time of 
the grievances complained of, the defendant 
was not possessed of the shops in question. 

As this case involves a que ‘on of consider- 
able importance to many pe.sons, we avail 
ourselyes of a report of the trial which after- 
wards appeared, and give the particulars at 
some length. 

It appeared from the evidence, and by a 
model which was produced in court, that in 
front of the house, No. 12, in Palace-row, and 
consequently at no great distance from the 
premises of the plaintiff, one of the shops in 
question had been erected about the year 1841, 
and was, together with the adjoining premises, 
in March or April last, assigned to the defend- 
ant. Subsequently to this, the second of the 
shops alluded to was erected, and both on that 
and on the former shop the defendant caused a 
chimney to be placed. These chimneys were 
about 20 feet high, the shops being not more 
than 40 feet, and the house of the plaintiff 
consisted of three stories. The defendant had 
let these shops to two tenants, at 13s. per week ; 
and it was whilst in their possession, and not 
before, that the nuisance complained of existed; 
aud it appeared in the course of the trial, that 
during nine months only half a ton of coals 
had been used in them, coke having been prin- 
cipally consumed. Two witnesses, however, 
were called, who proved that since the erec- 
tion and use of the chimneys, and never be- 
fore, there had been a very great difference 
in the enjoyment of the plaintiff's house. 
That when the wind was from a particular 





ameter pista sit is the deeeinieaien 
on the first floor, whilst the windows were 
open, from the quantity of smoke and blacks 
admitted. It was also further proved by one 
witness that the premises, in consequence, 
had become deteriorated in value to the ex- 
tent of from 15/. to 20. a year. Numerous 
other chimneys of a somewhat similar de- 
scription, it was stated, were in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and that the plaintiff 
himself had several on his premises at the 
back of his house, and one of them con- 
nected with a ten-horse power steam-engine. 
The plaintiff’s house had been built for more 
than twenty years before the erection of the 
chimneys. 

Mr. Serjeant Byles and Mr. Wordsworth for 
the defendant, submitted that the plaintiff 
should be non-suited. The declaration alleged 
that the nuisance had taken place during the 
possession of the shops by the defendant; and 
the evidence was that they were then ocenpied 
by tenants to whom they had been let, and if 
any one was liable the tenants were, wha alone 
caused the smoke. Another objection was, 
that every man had a right, at common law, to 
have chimneys on his house; and, by their 
means, was perfectly free to use the atmosphere 
for domestic purposes. The other side con- 
tended, that it must be taken as clear that the 
shops in question had been let for the purpose 
of being used in the ordinary way, and that, 
therefore, the defendant was responsible for the 
acts of his tenants. The defendant’s common 
law right to use his chimneys must be limited 
to a reasonable use, without causing an injury 
to the property of his neighbour. 

Mr. Jastice Erle said that both points should 
be reserved for the opinion of the full court, 
and proceeded to sum up the case to the jury. 
The law was clear that no man had a right to 
use his property so as to injure the property of 
his neighbour; but there was also an equally 
clear legal principle, that a man may make a 
reasonable use of his own rights of property in 
a ‘convenient place, though it be to the detri- 
ment of his neighbour. In the present case 
the comfort of the plaintiff’s house appeared to 
have been interfered with, and its value 
lowered ; still no action would lie for that in- 
jury if it proceeded from a reasonable use an 
the part of the defendant in a convenient place. 
There were many parts of the metropolis where 
various offensive trades were carried on, and 
there it would not avail for one tradesman to 
say to anather, your business is offensive; but 
if a trade of such a description were set up in 
a different place, a jury would no doubt say it 
was a nuisance. The attention of the jury in 
the present case must, therefore, be directed to 
the question of whether, in their opinion, the 
defendant had done no more than the adjoin- 
ing owners of similar properties had done when 
exercising their reasonable rights in a con- 
venient place. Contemplating the locus of the 
properties, as it appeared from the model and 
the evidence before them, it would be for the 
jury to say whether the defendant had done 
more than exercise a reasonable right in a con- 
venient place, and if they thought that he had, 
and that the plaintiff had sustained substantial 
and not mere fanciful damage, then their yer- 
dict should be for the plaintiff ; if of a conteary 
opinion, they should find for the defendant, 

The jury retired, and after an absence of 
some time returned into court with a verdict 
for the plaintiff— Damages, 40s. and costs 40s. 

While this trial was going in the Common 
Pleas, they were engaged in the Court of | word 
Exchequer in deciding that a man should not 
give his assent to an encroschment on his 


attorney cailed with a writ. The defendant 
then said that he was about to remave the en- 
croachment, and would satisfy the plaintiff, but 
if a writ were sued out against him, he would 
“ have itout.” The writ was not then served, 
but was served a month subsequently, on his 
doing nothing more tawards the removal of the 
cause of complaint. 

The defendant, who began, proved that 
before he made the alteration, the plaintiff 
consented to it. The plaintiff's counsel then 
called evidence, which only went to shew that 
he subsequently complained of the alteration, 
but did not negative the direct evidence on 
the part of the defendant. 

The Lord Chief Baron leit it ta the jury to 
say whether they believed the evidence for the 
defendant, for if so they should find for him. 
The plaintiff might have revoked his licence 
to make the alteration, but there was no part 
of the pleading to meet that state of facts. 
Upon the present state of the pleadings, if he 
once assented to this trespass, the jury should 
find for the defendant, and for the defendant 
they accordingly did find. 

Walking out of the court into one of the 
railway committee rooms in the cloisters (the 
North Staffordshire Railway), we found the 
excellent official referee, Professor Hosking, 
Mr. Tite, Mr, Stephenson, Mr. Vignolles, and 
a dozen others endeavouring to settle the pre- 
cise meaning of the word “ soffit,” as applied 
toan arch. A petitioner against the bill, ob- 
jected to a measurement on the plans and sec- 
tions, which was given as taken from the 
“ soffit” of an arch ; this, he contended, was 
an incorrect description, as the * soffit’ meant 
the whole of an under surface, either of an 
arch or flat flooring, and not any one given 
point. The measurement should have been 
given as taken from the “ crown of the arch.” 
He submitted therefore, that the plans and 
sections were not correct in this particular 
and he quoted works on ayehitecture, and 
called witnesses in support of his objection. 
Mr. Tite and Mr. Hosking both stated that by 
| “ soffit” they understood the whole of the in- 
terior surface of an arch from springing to 
| springing, and not the top or crown. One 





said, that with such a point given to him he 


should consider himself at li to take the 
measurement for the datum line, Lamy part 
of the interior surface of the arch, and that, 
therefore, this was a fluctuating and not a fixed 
point. On cross-exam most of the 
witnesses admitted, that from this word being 
used in reference to a level, they might pro- 
bably suppose it meant the top of the area. 

In support of the bill, Mr. Rendell con- 
tended, that among practical engineers the 
word “soffit” was always takep to mean the 
en that the use of the 

“soffit” in genera! was sufficient to de- 
scribe the head way in wit- 
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there could be no doubt of the usual accep- 
tation of the word “soffit,” though there 
might be a question raised on it among 
“‘schoolmen.” Mr. Robert Stephenson thought 
so too. After some deliberation, 

The Chairman stated, the committee ha‘ 
considered the point in question, and it ap- 
peared to them that the word “soffit” had 
been used in the two different senses alleged, 
viz., to mean the whole of the interior surface 
of an arch, and the highest point of that surface, 
but considering that repeatedly, in Acts of 
Parliament, it had been used to signify the 
highest point, and also that no engineer had 
any doubt respecting that acceptation, they had 
decided that in this case the standing orders 
had been complied with. 

Without any desire that a bill should be 
stopped simply on such a point as this, or ques- 
tioning for an instant the decision of the com- 
mittee, we cannot avoid saying that the archi- 
tects were undoubtedly right, strictly speak- 
ing, and the engineers wrong, notwithstanding 
the remark made by one of the latter, that 
none but a tyro could suppose the word 
“ soffit”? meant any other portion than the top 
of the arch! Farther, we deprecate the 
misuse, or want of precision in the applica- 
tion of architectural terms, as tending to 
lesson the efficiency of our nomenclature, 
which is at the best most meagre, lax, and un- 
satisfactory. 








REMARKS ON MR. LUCAS’S RESTORA. 
TION OF THE PARTHENON. 


BY PROFESSOR DONALDSON, 


An ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute 
of Architects was held on Monday last, Mr. 
Tite, vice-president, in the chair, when Mr. 
R. C. Lucas read an essay on the Parthenon, 
with a dissertation on the restoration of this 
temple, now in the British Museum, including 
a brief review of the authorities consulted. 
Mr. Donaldson had previously intimated his 
intention of pointing out some defects in the 
restoration, looked at architecturally, and in 
consequence the meeting was more than usually 
numerous,* 

Mr. Lucas’s paper was exceedingly interest- 
ing and clever, and shewed that earnestness 
and devotion to the subject which always 
enlist sympathy and command admiration. As, 
however, the material points in it have been 
published by him in a pamphlet, and we have 
already spoken at some length of the models,+ 
though chiefly as regards the sculpture, we 
will not attempt to give any outline of the 

aper now. 

Vhen Mr. Lucas had finished, Mr. Donald- 
son read the following remarks :— 

You will doubtless, gentlemen, have been 
struck with the energy and fixedness of 
purpose with which Mr. Lucas has followed 
up his project of working out a reputa- 
tion for himself by a restoration of the 
Parthenon, the fame of which, he hoped, 
would bring him favourably before the notice 
of the public, and no less wee by the frank- 
ness with which he has communicated to us 
his ideas on the subject. 

But there are other considerations of very 
great importance, which offer themselves in 
connection with so vast an undertaking. The 
boldness of the attempt must be justified by 
the qualifications of the enterprising artist. 
The taste and practical skill of the sculptor 
must be seconded by the learning of the anti- 
quary, the professional experience of the ar- 
chitect, and the precision of the modeller. It 
seems beyond the range of human probability, 
that any thing less than a visit to this noblest 
of ancient monuments, and many weeks, nay 
months, devoted to the study of it on the spot, 
could enable any one, however gifted, to solve 
satisfactorily the many doubtful questions 
which hang over its complete restoration. We 
know that Palledio thrice visited Rome ere 
he ventured to publish his monuments of 








Roman architecture. Branelleschi returned 
n and again to study the baths, the tem- 
es, and the ruins of that ancient city ’ere he 
elt satisfied to undertake the construction of 
the dome of Santa Maria dei Fiori, at Florence. 
Mazois repeatedly went to Naples to measure 
and draw the remains of Pompeii, in order to 
ensure a scrupulous and faithful record of the 
excavated buildings. 

If Mr. Lucas had published his model and 
descriptions of it, as a restoration of the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, if the laudatory 
paragraphs, inserted by his admirers and 
friends in the public prints, had confined their 
eulogies to this, and had laid no higher claim 
than to the merit of having restored the work 
of the immortal Phidias, I should have left to 
others more competent than myself, and better 
acquainted with that sister art, to have exa- 
mined into the proprieties of the restoration 
in that department. But the — of Mr. 
Lucas’s own pamphlet, copies of which we owe 
to his friendly courtesy, states that one of the 
models exhibits the temple as it appeared in its 
dilapidated state in the seventeenth century, and 
executed from the existing remains, or from au- 
thentic drawings. The other being an attempt 
to restore it to the fulness of its original beauty 
and splendour. It is upon the fallacy of these 
statements, as regards its architecture, that I 
feel obliged at once to protest against the 
models—the one as not being a faithful re- 
presentation of it in its dilapidated state, not 
executed from existing remains nor from au- 
thentic drawings—the other being inaccurate 
generally in its architectural details, and being 
deficient, instead of exhibiting the fulness of 
its original beauty and splendour. 

I feel called upon to examine the subject 
thus specially, for the architectural errors are 
so contrary to the canons of the art, that the 
character of the profession is implicated, when 
we see that the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum give the stamp of approbation to these 
mistakes by purchasing the models and exhi- 
biting them in juxta-position with the very 
marbles of the Parthenon itself. We must give 


them fall credit for wishing to do full justice | 


to the high reputation of Phidias; it is only 
to be regretted that, from parsimony or igno- 
rance in themselves or those around them, they 


should have forgotten the claim of Ictinus to | 
the character of the first architect of his own | 


or any age, and as having produced in the 
Parthenon a work free from every defect, pure 
in every detail, graceful in every proportion. 

In the model of the Parthenon in its dilapi- 
dated state, Mr. Lucas has erroneously repre- 
sented on the architrave over the columns of the 
Posticum, the fillet caps over the gutte. He 
has not placed them at the angles, and has 
continued them along the flanks. They now 
exist at the angles, and/at equal spaces along 
the front, as shewn by Stuart, and there were 
none as usual along the flank. 

Mr. Lucas has continued the ante cap 
mouldings along the wall of the Posticum, and 
along the flank wall of the cella, in both which 
positions they never existed. Mr. Lucas has 
represented cornices on the inner face of the 
a wall where they do notexist, nor according 
to the most probable mode of restoration, ever 
could exist. 

These introductions are totally at variance 
with the drawings of Stuart, and cannot pos- 
sibly be extant in any other authentic drawings 
as stated in the title-page of the pamphlet. 

I must now venture to allude to the restored 
model. In the first place, it is less accurate as 
regards the steps, than that of the ruined 
temple. In the latter there are only three, in 
the former four, Upon referring to my own 
studies made on the spot, I find three steps of 
marble, and below the lowermost a slab of 
the same height and about the same projec- 
tion of stone, and thus specifically stated in 
my sketch. There is then a much wider slab 
of stone, and a drop beyond of 3 feet 4 inches. 
It appeared conclusive to my mind, that the 
stone slab was a portion of the pavement of 
the area around the temple, which was laid 
with slabs of stone, the upper surface bein 
level with the upper face of the stone sla 
under the third marble step. In fact, it would 
have looked incongruous to have had one step 
of stone and then three of marble. Besides 
which we have the testimony of Vitruvius, 
who says, Book III. c.3. “The number of 
steps io front should always be odd, since in 
that case the right foot, whieh begins the 











ascent will be that which first alights on the 
landing of the temple.” We know that our 
great master borrowed all his canons from the 
Gréeks, ‘and that the superstitions of the 
ancients had a common origin and g common 
acceptation. 

The restored model shews no traces of the 
plinth which existed between the lower parts 
of the columns of the Posticum, and of which 
there are indisputable signs in the Parthenon. 
This plinth, which was 9 feet | inch high, and 
half as wide again as the centre fluting, re- 
ceived the standards of the metal grating which 
inclosed the intercolumniations up to the sum- 
mit of the capitals, as is ascertained by the 
mortice holes still existing in the ante. This 
metal work was for the purpose of giving se- 
curity to the Posticum, as within it were ex- 
posed to public view many of the votive offer- 
ings of beauty and value, the riches of the 
temple, and being placed within the metal 
railing, they were prevented being injured b 
accident or purloined by the evil disposed. 
This grating was probably of bronze gilt, and 
many Roman bas-reliefs offer authority for a 
restoration, 

The next inaccuracy to which I wish to call 
attention, is the doorway. The old aperture 
had been narrowed long since, either by the 
Venetians or Turks, by the introduction of 
slabs in irregular courses; beyond these slabs 
the wall is perfectly plain. Reasoning from 
the magnificence and importance of the Parthe- 
non, which would be evidently deficient in effect 
if the doorway were a mere square aperture; 
reasoning from the analogy of the Erectheum, 
which has a magnificent doorway, although an 
edifice of less importance than the Temple of 
Minerva, and reasoning from the evidence to 
be found on the apertures of the Propylea, 
which had evidently bronze dressings, I have 
little hesitation in stating my opinion, that the 
dressings of the Parthenon were of bronze, 
and that the mode! i« singularly unfortunate in 
having consoles or trusses, which support no- 
thing, are accompanied by no corresponding 
embellishment, and are contrary to all reason, 
propriety, and example. I have already alluded 
to the continuation of the mouldings of the 
ante caps, retained in the restoration, and 
quite contrary to fact. We now come to the 
interior of the cella, and considering the com- 
plexity of the opinions offered by Messrs. 
Pitakis, Finlay, and others, who were consulted 
by our author, it is not surprising that he 
should have found himself involved in a maze 
of difficulty. It appears that Mr. Cockerell, 
in the seventh volume of the Museum 
Publications, has restored the interior with 
two orders of columns; the lower are Corin- 
thian, the upper are Doric. All the rules of 
the art, all analogy, and all probability have 
run counter to this daring arrangement. In 
the temples of Pestum we find a double tier 
of columns, one over the other, to support the 
roof of the hypethrum, both Dorie; but the 
casual statement of Mr. Inwood, that a portion 
of a Corinthian capital was brought by him 
from the Parthenon, and a similar fragment 
discovered in the Temple of Apollo Epicurius, 
at Basse, near Phigalia, seem to have been 
considered sufficiently grave authority for the 
introduction of the Coriathive, as one of the 
inner orders of the Parthenon. Assuming at 
once that Mr. Inwood got it from the Parthe- 
non—How did it get there? Was it there 
originally? Had any other traveller—the 
precise Spon and Wheller, or the laborious 
Stuart and Revett ever seen it? Among the 
strange metamorphoses by Venetian, Turk, and 
Greek, may it not have been converted to the 
purpose of construction from some stray frag- 
ment beyond the verge of the Parthenon, as 
being lighter and more easily eg for 
their purpose than the ponderous blocks of the 
construction of Ictinus? May it not have been 
purposely placed there by some wily Greek to 
give it additional value in the eyes of one, who 
was eager for any fragment of Attic art, and 

rofusely liberal to every one who contri- 
fated to his collection? ‘The introduction of 
the Corinthian order into the Parthenon in- 
volves so many serious questions in the art, 
that its adoption must rest upon some more 
authentic proof than that which accompanied 
this questionable fragment. But let us assume 
that it came from the Parthenon, and was 
always there; is it too much to require the 
restorer to pause and consider whether this 
may not have been 9 fragment from some ob- 
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ject quite distinct from the architecture? for 
we know, from Pausanius, that all the Greek 
templesofany size and reputation were filled with 
statues, groupes, pedestals, candelabra, cars, 
tazze, tripods, vases, seats, and other articles 
of wood, metal, and bronze ; the votive offer- 
ings of the comgeeers the supplicant, and the 
superstitious. Mr. Lucas has introduced the 
Tonic as his lower order, and the Corinthian 
above; a restoration more consistent with our 
preconceived notions, a still open to serious 
objection. However, he has given a regular 
entablature to his lower order, whereas, judg- 
ing from the Pestan Temple, and the reason of 
the thing, a mere architrave or beam were more 
fitting. But a more serious objection presents 
itself in the arrangement of the ceiling, which 
is made to overhang the upper range of 
columns for the purpose of contracting the 
aperture ofthe hypethrum. This presents so 
much difficulty of construction, and seems so 
mouch in advance of the science of the Greeks 
at that period, that I cannot but consider it as 
apocryphal, as also the pedimental form of 
some of the compartments of the ceiling, and 
the sloping roof over the aisles of the cella. 

I have not wished to lengthen my remarks 
by allusions in detail to some questionable 
portions of the sculpture. I may, perhaps, be 
venturing on ground for which I am as little 
qualified to judge, as Mr. Lucas is to form an 
opinion of the architecture ; but I must own, 
that I could have wished that the sculpture had 
been modelled with a refinement and finish 
more corresponding with the exquisite execu- 
tion of the matchless original. I could have 
wished that one’s ideas of the dignity, the splen- 
dour, and proportion of the Chryselephantine 
statue, and the grave majesty and beauty of 
Minerva herself had been more realized than it 
is in this conception; and it appeafs to me 
that the want of pure drawing, the total absence 
of Attic elegance and correct proportion in the 
rude illustrations of his pamphlet, do little 
justice to the intelligence of the author in the 
letter-press. I could have desired that the 
modelling and neg together of the archi- 
tectural details had been less characterised by 
coarseness and want of delicacy. And I must 
own, that the prominence given to the sculp- 
tures of the pediments, the projections of the 
heads and limbs of so many of the figures, 
seem to me so much to interfere with the lines 
of the architecture, and themselves to be so 
much cut up by the intersection of the corona, 
as to produce a most unsatisfactory intricacy, 


and disagreeable contrast. Neither the draw- | 


ings of Carry (perspective views taken from a 
low point), nor the casual signs of a water drip, 
which may have arisen from a misplaced slab 
above, nor the solitary instance of a questionable 
indentation of a fragment head—more than pro- 
bably a sebate to receive the bronze helmet, nor 
the projection of the horse’s jaw at a part where 
no shadow broke the continuous line of light, 
seems to me to justify the solitary instance of 
so marked a principle, which would have itself 
established a rule in all future cases, but which 
has never, that I am aware, been followed in 
any succeeding instances in ancient or modero 
times, that have pretensions to be considered 
as classic works of art. I shall conclude with 
one more reference, and that is to the poly- 
chromatic embellishments timidly indicated 
over certain parts. Mr. Lucas states, that he 
is not called upon to run any risk of making 
a gaud of this restoration of the Parthenon, or 
to depart from the severe simplicity, which is 
the characteristic of all the art of Phidias. 
The testimony of tradition as recorded in the 
Transactions of this Institute, the evidences on 
the monument itself, the fragments recently 
dug ap, all prove that polychromy had its full 
development in the Parthenon. The frag- 
ments discovered in the foundations, attest the 
antiquity of the practise. Will Mr. Lucas 
venture to say, that the Parthenon, when so 
embellished, was a gaud? Will he assume 
the question, and say that the simplicity cha- 
racteristic of all the art of Phidias was colour- 
less? What is the testimony borne by the 
monuments of ancient Egyptian architecture ? 
What by the productions of medieval art ? 

If, in regard to the extent of polychromatic 
embellishment, Mr. Lucas hesitated among 
conflicting opinions to go to the full extent of 
some of the advocates for unqualified adoption 
of colour, | could understand his prudence; 
but it seems equally rash to reject all colour as 
to adopt it throughout; and reasoning does not 
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one or two parts only, which by their s0- 
litariness contrast a hassle with ke von 
of the model. 

In submitting to your notice these observa- 
tions upon these models, I have felt called upon 
to do 80, in order to vindicate the professional 
character of English architect, which is 
perilled by the conspicuous penn given toa 
work of art, professing to be a restoration of 
the noblest monument of antiquity, and uniting 
the knowledge, science, and learning of this 
country. The accuracy of the English archi- 
teet has been acquired by many personal saeri- 
fices, laborious investigations, and pains-taking 
accuracy. The work of Stuart and the pro- 
ductions of the Dilettanti Society, had estab- 
lished the fame of the English, as the revivors 
and best illustrators of Greek art. Bat what 
will be the opinion of foreigners upon English 
architects, if this defective and erroneous re- 
storation be assumed, as the proof by which to 
estimate the research, and knowledge, «nd 
skill of the English architect in 1846. 
In this I dont so much allude to Mr. 
Lucas, as to the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Mr. Lucas has been imprudent 
in calling this a restoration of the Par- 
thenon in all the fulness of its original beauty 
and splendour. He has looked at it merely as 
a sculptor; and the architecture he has con- 
sidanek as subordinate to that his first object. 
The Trustees should have called in the advice 
of some one or more of the many architects 
who have measured the Parthenon stone by 
stone. They should have provided Mr. Lucas 
with the most perfect model of the building 
that modern research could have produced; 
and our sculptor could have worked on his 
restoration of the sculpture, unembarassed by 
considerations of the details of the architecture, 
for which he was neither prepared nor fitted 
by previous study, as he has himself modestly 
avowed. 








I now conclude these remarks, put together 
in the brief interval of numerous and impor- 
tant professional avocations, not to detract 
from the merit of Mr. Lucas’s courageous at- 
tempt, but, as I have said before, to vindicate 
my profession from the imputation of those 
unfortunate blemishes, which, although they 
may not affect the reputation of the author as 
a sculptor, seriously peril the fame of the 
English architect, scholar, and poe pad in 
the estimation of the accomplished and learned 
foreign artists of Europe. 

At the conelusion of Mr. Donaldson’s obser- 
vations, Mr. Lucas, with a manly candour 
greatly to his credit, admitted the weight of 
most of the objections;—he had looked at the 
restoration as a sculptor, not as an architect, 
and, moreover, had not seen the ruin. He 
was determined, however,' to make it a per- 
fect work architecturally also, if it were not so, 
and had arranged to visit Athens forthwith 
with that end in view. 

A wish was expressed on the part of the 
meeting, that the trustees of the Museum 
would give Mr. Lucas all the aid in their 
power, aud enable him to effect his purpose 
efficiently. 








Sermons 1n Srones.—In laying the first 
stone of a new market-house at Truro last 
week, the mayor, at the conclusion of an ex- 
cellent speech, said, “ Before proceeding to lay 
the first stone of our building, it will give you 
pleasure to know, that one venerable relic of 
ancient times has been carefully preserved; 
and, as it held in our two last market houses a 
conspicuous place, so a conspicuous and suit- 
able place will be selected for it in that which 
is about to be erected. I allude to the old stone 
on which the following words are engraved :— 

** Who seeks to find eternal treasure, 
Must use no guile in weight or measure.” 
The date of this stone is 1615; and, depend 
upon it, my friends, whatever improvement 
society may have undergone since then, there 
is no harm in keeping continually before our 
eyes a maxim which teaches that, as long as 
the world lasts, honesty will be the best . 
and an honest man the noblest work of God.’ 

Srainep Guiass, Baistot.—We hear that 
Mr. Rogers, of Worcester, the artist who exe- 
cuted stained glass windows in St. Mary 
de C Church, Gloucestershire, has been 
en to furnish the principal window in the 
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cedents. He should then give some 
of the monastic establishments, and the order 
Freemasons. He should also notice the 


Cesarianus and Caporali, and the large co 
of whose book, from which the or gpomed nike 
frequent quotations, he then laid upon the 
table, had said, that discourse, or reason was 
the father of architecture, and the practice of 
building the mother. It was too a 
mistake with students to begin by admiring 
the prettiness of the art—mere matters of de- 
tail—long before they were able to appreciate 
the value of a complete homogenous whole. 
Last of all came the conviction, that geometry 
was the foundation of the art, and that nothi 
was good that was not geometrical. Pam- 
philus had asserted, that no one could bea 
painter unless he were a good geometrician ; 
and how much more important was geome 
to the architect. The professor in his lectures 
had, therefore, endeavoured to inculcate what, 
in fact, they were generally last inclined to; it 
being a great mistake to occupy time in the 
study of some really unimportant detail, whieh 
ought to have been devoted to subjects of 
greater, and permanent utility. Works of art, as 
Daniel Barbaro had said, affected those who 
were ignorant of them, with wonder and as- 
tonishment: it should be their object to estimate 
the principles on which such works were de- 
signed. This was to be done by examining 
buildings by approved masters, by noting the 
plan, and considering, how circumstances 
of ground and situation had led to particular 
results. By thus comparing numerous exam- 
les, they would become masters themselves. 
comet opportunity should be taken to improve 
themselves by travel, and by observation, even 
in their own island, city, or neighbourhood, 
rather than to spend so much time about 
picturesque, pretty drawings, which were really 
useless, and did not belong to their art, how 
much soever, in other respects, every man of 
taste must admire them. He repeated, what 
he had before said, that he had seldom found 
that the best designers were the best —- 
men; and of this fact, the architect of the 
Hotel de Ville, at Paris, was a striking ex- 
ample. That architect’s drawings, transmitted 
from Rome at the time he resi there, as a 
student of the Freoch Academy, were by no 
means elaborately finished; but be had ocen- 
pied himself to more advantage in diligently 
examining buildings. Every architect must 
regret the abortive labours, in which he had 
spent much of his time when a student, through 
& misconception of the proper course of study. 
In the subject of medieval architecture, the 
professor commented upon the evidences of a 
number of schools or variations; bat he ex- 
plained, that there was a concurrent general 
uniformity to be traced throughout ; there was 
the same C oe el te ee 
of the time. Rome was the great centre, from 
which the influences of religion and art ema- 
nated. From the advent of St. Augustine, 
the great types of the basilicas of St. Peter and 
St. Paul were always remembered. Provin- 
cialisms grew up in so natural, remarkable, 
and sometimes so baneful a manner, that we 
could discern in Germany, France, Spain, and 
other countries, distinct families of ehurcher. 
He then shewed that such peculiarities, often 
arising from a circumstance apparently tri- 
fling, might entail bad and injurious conse- 
— upon « national style, often : 
inventive faculties with some 
requirements, and therefore, how happy must 
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the chapel of Williats of Wykeham ro 
imi in sueceeding chapels at m" 
There was no better mode of t the 
abuse of this tende than for the architect 
86 to regulate his mind; as to a beauty 
in art, wherever he might find it; and to have 
that toleration, which should raise him above 
the bigotry of s¢hools. In illustration of the 
value of good types, hé gave an account of 
the pedigree of St. Paul's Cathedral. Point- 
ing to a plan of the cathedral of Sienna, 
erected apo da Sienna at the end of the 
thirteenth century, be said, that there might 
be found the original of that idea, which was 
the distinctive peceliatity of St. Paal’s. In 
the former building, the lantern or “ hecuba”’ 
at the intersection of the cross, instead of oe- 
cupying the spuce inclosed by the four columns, 
was extended beyond it, being hexagonal in 
plan. When Alan de Walsingham designed 
the lantern of Ely Cathedral; he adopted a 
similar extended arrangement, supporting it on 
eight piers, the diameter of the octagon being 
equal to the width of the church. This was 
doubtless adopted from the Italian cathedral. 
Tn 1660, the lantern of St. Paul’s was in so 
insecure a state, that Wren proposed to add 
four piers; replacing the former termination 
with a dome, a plan which he afterwards 
adopted in the present cathedral. Now Wren’s 
uncle was Dean of Ely, and the architect had 
been employed there ; and the arrangement of 
the piers, and the intersection of the aisles 
were precisely similar in thé two buildings. In 
this feature, St. Paul’s was greatly superior to 
St. Peter's at Rome, the plan shewing that in 
the latter building, the aisles of the nave were 
terminated by the piers of the dome.—The 
transition of taste from the angular to the 
round was here noticed. The professor said, 
that in medieval architecture, there was an 
acuteness and harshness in the forms, opposed 
to those of the Greek and Roman architecture, 
which were of greater suavity. The early 
square tower was succeeded by the polygonal 
and octagonal; the alterations of form spread 
from one country to another, and became 
general. The architects of the middle ages 
had freely exchanged ideas one with another; 
they were ever ready to accept a valuable sug- 
gestion from whatever quarter it came, as every 
good and intelligent artist would always be. ~ 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Cockérell 
referred to a sheet of plans of churches, com- 
mencing with the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, at Jerusalem. He also exhibited a copy 
of the work of Albert Durer, on geometry, 
which that artist had designed especially for 
workmen.—He then slightly referred to the 
peculiarities of arrangement, which might be 
supposed to exist, aecording to the particular 
order of ecclesiastics, and from this proceeded 
to a circumstantial account of the arrangement 
of a monastery, as shewn in that attached to 
Winchester Cathedral, which had occupied a 
space of ground equal to twenty-eight acres. 
This led to farthef comments on the careful 
provision for the wants of 80 large an establish- 
ment, matters not unsuggestive in the present 
day. In one respect, this degree of attention 
was shewn in a remarkable manner. The 
necessartum, of which there were remains at 
Canterbary, and a perfect example at New 
College, Oxford, was a large room or hall, 
arranged with every appurtenance of a cabinet 
d’aisance ; water was provided, and at the latter 
place there, were thirty-six distinct seats in the 
apartment, intended for the seventy-two stu- 
dents. : 

Mr. Cockerell then noticed the artistic skill, 
exhibited in the combination of the cathedral 
and the buildings of the town. It being the 
object, that the church should be everywhere 
present to the view, it towered over the sur- 
rounding buildings, as seen from a distance. 
The portal being the only portion visible in 
the narrow streets of projecting stories, all the 
riches of sculpturé were lavished upon that 
part of the fabric: In Cologne Cathedral, de- 
coration did not commence for a considerable 
height above the base, and nothing could be 
finer than the effect in that building. Cha- 
racter was the basis of the art, and poetry was 
apparent in all the conceptions. The artist 
was never animated by the desire of fame.— He 
then noticed the combination of the sublime 
and the grotesque in sculpture, and the frequent 
usé of iuminations in manuscripts. In these 
the artist often essayed his inventions, and we 
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find, in old i ripts, pécoliar forms of ar- 
chiteeture, long é they app in atone. 
Reeturting to thé system of proportion, previ- 
ously explained from the plan of Romsey 
Clitreh, in which the east end, and the 
transepts were tértninated in the cetitre by pi ers, 
standing on a lines of thé squares, the 
ptofessor shewed, that the towers of Antwei 
afd Cologne cathedrals had similar cen 
iers or buttresses, Whereas ifi the church at 
rankfort, the absence of this pier was accomni- 
panied by a great diminution of effect, and had 
occasioned a failure in the masonry. 

In giving the history of the Freemasond, 
Mr. Cockerell asetibed to that body a very 
early origib. They had been supposed to exist 
amongst the Greeks and Rotmans. Corporation’ 
of architects were established by Numa, called 
Collegia Fabrorum, and Collegia Artifieum. 
They bad a religious character, ahd had the 
right of framing laws amongst themselves. 
Subsequently, they greatly contributed to the 
extension of the fhodien Ftd atid were in- 
vested by the emperors with peculiar privileges. 
Hadrian attached a corps of architects to the 
cohorts; ati example which the Institution of 
Engineers at Putney promised to follow with 
advantage in favour of our colonies. At the 
end of the eighth century, the masons of Como 
assumed the peculiar distinction of Free- 
masonry; they were greatly employed in the 
construction of churches and monasteries, and 
after the destruction of the Lombard kingdom 
by Charlemagne, dispersed themselves over 
Europe. They succeeded in obtaining ep 
pes. eges from the pope, and concealed their 

nowledge by mystéries—The Freemasons, 
ope! of Como, were invited to England 

y Alfred, and subsequently by Athelstan, who 
gave them a charter in York, the orignal of 
which is said still to exist in that city. It 
notices the history of architecture from the 
time of Adam, the building of Babel, the 
Temple of Solomon; Hieram, Pythagoras, 
Euclid, and Vitruvius ure also quoted. Another 
document, still preserved, was written during 
the reign of Henry VI.—a great patron of ar- 
chitecture—and was published in the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ” (1753, page 417). In 1459 
we hear of a grand lodge at Ratisbon, of which 
Erwin von Steinbach, the architect of Stras- 
bourg Cathedral, wgs the grand master. Sub- 
sequently, charters and privileges were granted 
by Maximilian. It was probably this lodge to 
which Cesarianus alluded, in the comments on 
what Vitruvius says of the syndicate of archi- 
tects, as he referred to similar bodies, then ex- 
isting in Germany. In 1717, Sir C. Wren was 
the grand master in England, but shortly after 
that period the fraternity altered its original 
form and purpose—a change which must have 
been viewed by that great architect with ex- 
treme regret. aii 











A LETTER FROM ROME. 

* « * * The Tiber was the first con- 
nection with ancient Rome, the first object that 
seemed to make all my fondness for Roman 
story and art more rea! and substantial, and a 
tind of guarestia for the truth of it: the sight of 
this river made those two or three minutes mo- 
ments to think of hereafter. What pleasure was 
it then to me, from the summit of the capitol, 
to recognise all the relics of imperial Rome be- 
neath! I was perfectly delighted, perfectly in 
my element; I knew almost all, they were old 
friends, and so completely, that it seemed as if 
Pythagoras were true, and the descent of souls 
from age to age no fiction. I could have 
fancied I had only been revisiting a spot 
after a long absence, which bad obliterated the 
memory of some of the surrounding objects. 
And then to see the identical “transfiguration ” 
no copy; to gloat over those magnificent 
frescos in the Vatican which have quite taken 
me by storm; they are the master-pieces to 
form your ideas of Raphael’s genius; to stand 
under that glory, the dome of St. Peter’s; to 
come suddenly upon the Laocoon, or the Apollo 
Belvidere, or some triumph of art whose form 
bas been fixed in one’s mind almost from in- 
fancy, and the sudden flash of recollection of 
what it really is you are now gazing upon ; to 
mount the steps of the capitol, and think of all 
Rome’s greatest and wisest who have trodden 
the same path: it is a wild excitement and 
confusion to me, so that I never felt more 
thoroughly perplexed or utterly ignorant of what 


























td do nért ih all tity life. 1 have all withiw ay 
réach, bit there is so muth, so many examples 
of att in overy braneb, that it confuses the 


mind, and complétely unsettles one. I find, 
SUCH tb aly combs insolation, that I am by no méans 
singular; all ddvise mé to keep very quiet for 
a little, and attempt at  aeiny to do nothii 
till I kndw my way well about the city, an 
have seen all the principal réthains and pa- 
laces, &c. rE | 4 note merely, of what appears 
most worthy of dfter-stady, and then settin 
to work in a systétiatic method. At nt, 
one’s attention is attfacted every moment to 
something new, or some antient acquaintance 
recognizable by his portrait. 

And yet, notwithstanding all classical en- 
thusiam ahd associations, I must confess I 
have beén disappointed. Rome is very differ- 
ent from the Rome I had pictured, and also 
from the Rome in books. In reading any ac- 
count of it, of course all the good things are 
brought together: all the views are picturesque : 
if some incident peculiar to southern or Catholic 
life be represented, the costume looks well in 
colour and engraving—alas! Romans are 
swayed by fashion as other nations, and now 
all try to look like English. Rome’s costume 
is quite modernized ; plaids are as plentiful as 
in Edinburgh. I have seen but one really 
striking countenance (female) since I have 
been here, The wonien are mostly as ugly a8 
one can safely pronounce any lady to be, and 
alarmingly inclined to be prigewos shes» if 
by a rare chance a peasant comes by in the 
costume usually given to the people here, it is 
so tattered and dirty, that it only enhances the 
misery. All this, however, is, T find, the main 
fault of this season of the year; the pifferari 
will soon be coming; and then for picturesque 
costume : the grand festivals, &c., 0 Christmas 
approach, and then for grand Catholic displays 
and ceremonials. The carnival and the spring 
are to bring out all the beautiful women in 
Roime to enjoy themselves, and pelt one with 
comfits; so patience! patience! The streets 
are very badly paved—however, I won’t go into 
all the petty troubles and discomforts which 
must always offend an Englishman, in con- 
sideration of the vast fund of pleasure and in- 
striction contained within the walls of this 
ancient capital of the world. With St, Peter’s, 
of coufse, I was at first disappointed; every- 
body is—you cannot help it; it does not at all 
convey the idea of the immense edifice it 
réally is. The great court in front also appears, 
looking towards it, a mere nothing ; but enter 
the church, and in a moment you feel you are 
in the first, the most yee temple ever 
erected to the honour of a Supreme Being. In 
great proportion to the sense of disappointment 
outside, is the reaction within. I cannot de- 
scribe the effect it had upon me; it surpassed 
all I bad conceived. It appears almost an 
endless space; but the union of architecture, 
painting, and decoration is so skilfully con- 
trived, that no part ry deficient or bare. 
An architect may doubtless find, as there are, 
many defects: but to me, to cavil at such things 
in so grand a whole, is evidence of a mind de- 
termined to find fault. 

This may be but the first blush of delight and 
enthusiasm. 1 may hereafter think myself 
wrong, but I could not have found fault with 
any thing I saw when I first walked through 
it, had I been paid to do so, Let any cavillers 
produce something better, even upon paper, 
and then they may criticize and condemn 
Michael Angelo, and Bramante, and Carlo 
Maderno as much as they please. Rome is, 
above all others, a place that requires the 
greatest patience, sal long time to see and 
enjoy properly. If you attempt to hurry 
through any thing, you are inevitably lost, and 
so is time, money, and real enjoyment. * * 

On Friday last, I went all over St. Peter's, saw 
every thing from top to bottom, from the in- 
side of the ball, to the vaults of the old basi- 
lica. It is quite a bard day’s work, I assure 

ou, to see it thoroughly and well. The ascent 
is very capitally managed, you really mount up 
the dome, it looks quite like standing on a 
precipice when you arrive about half way up, 
and it is only when‘ you are upon the roof of 
the nave, and in the galleries to the dome, that 
you can form any just idea of its enormous 
size. On the roof, there is quite a /ittle town, 
houses, workshops, fountains, and men con- 
stantly living there. The vastness of the dome 
seems almost incomprehensible to me; our 
St. Paul’s appears, from recollection, a mere 
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hothing to it (I speak of the internal dome). 

he settlements are in one or two places very 
fre one seems as if you could thrust your 
fist into it, but all the reports we heard in 
England about its being in dahger, and ex- 
gp to fall, are ridiculous and absurd. It 

ill stand for many a long day yet. There 
has been no new settlement or great increase in 
an old one for many years. The ascent into the 
ball gave me the nearest idea of climbing a 
chimney I can well imagine ; you are literally 
obliged to drag yourself up a perpendicular 
iron ladder in the centre of a flue. For all 
that, the ball will hold sixteen people without 
incommoding or squeezing. In one of the 
rooms are preserved some of the original 
models, but we found it was necessary to have 
an order to sketch from them. 2 

I have, amongst other places, visited the basi- 
lica of 8. Paolo, the one that was unfortunately 
barnt about twenty years back. You remember 
the view of it exhibited at the Diorama. It is 
now in progress of restoration on a scale of the 
greatest splendour, in aid of which the pope is 
very liberal. Six magnificent colymné of 
oriental alabaster have been employed on the 
building, sent to Gregory by Ali Pasha. This 
is a most costly and rare marble, and the effect 
of the columns is very grand. All the in- 
teresting collection of portraits of the popes, 
and most of the mosaies peristied in the hainee’ 
The basilice aré all deeply interesting, the 
most ancient churches in existence, mostly 
dating back to the age of Constantine; they 
are all more of less enriched with spoils from 
heathen temples; then come the mosaics and 
curious sculptates of the sueceéding ages, and 
the cloister’ with their quaint columns twistin 
in every variety of form, all richly inlaid wit 
mosaics, and all shéltering somie interesting 
relics, which; Whethet génuine or not, have 
been so accreditéd for centuries ahd centuries. 
Then the magnificént thasterpieces of art, the 
frescos and paintings, and gorgéous decora- 
tions of the rénaissance, all combine to make 
them most intetesting; each is a little history 
of the arts and religious feelings of nearly 
1,500 years; in each you find something to 
carry you back to the earlier and more expres- 
sive ages of the Christian faith. The cloisters 
of St. John Lateran present & curious mixture 
of Paganism and Christianity. Roman funeral 
inscriptions strangely mingled with Christian 
emblems; decrées of impétial power with 
tombs of popes and cardinals ; the papal chair 
of state used in the great Lateran councils 
side by side, with two columns of the ancient 
temple at Jerusalem, brought to Rome by the 
Empress Helena. At each step I found some- 
thing to carry me back from the dull, plodding, 
modern world into the mists of bygone days. 
On such occasions, I am invariably a great 
dreamer, and stand and think till [ almost 
lose myself in the confusion of brain sach 
thoughts occasion. Notwithstanding all this, 
I imagine at times, that the old appellation of 
the “ dark ages,” against which I used to rail 
so violently, is very just and appropriate ; and 
that popes, princes, and prelates, were as igno- 
rant as peasants, of aught but the great am- 
bition and lust of power. In the old part of 
Rome, at every turn, you meet with some ruin, 
that, spared by the hand of time, would even 
now have been perfect, but that some pope or 
stiff-necked baron of the “ dark ages,” aye and 
later, wanted a palace or fortress, or having 
one, repairs were necessary, and where so 
good or handy a quarry as the Forum? 
Temples, bridges, tombs, stript, plundered or 
swept away, to build palaces and fountains ; 
statues and columns “ground down” for 
lime! Ancient bronzes melted down for 
decorating churches! It is really quite 
sickening to hear and read of all the hor- 
rors committed by such “infallibilities.” I 
found the baths of Titus a tery interesting 
rdin. Every one has heard of the famous 
golden house of Nero; when Titus came 
to the empire, he built over this palace 
his baths, putting up cross walls to strengthen 
the buildings thus used as substructures, and 
completely rendering it useless, as all light 
was excluded, at the same time he removed all 
the works of art into his baths above, all ap- 
parently to wipe out the memory of the habi- 
tation of such @ wretch ; in the course of ages, 
however, these baths are almost entirely 
swept re bg the accumulation of earth is 
so great, vineyards now cover 4 FA 08 


tion of thé roof, a8 it were, of Nero’s 
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but as the baths disa , so that 

was brought to light, and now we have it, the 
ancient arrangement almost perfect ; the ve 
spot seen where the famous Laocoon st 
anid thé ceilings still covered with fréscos of 
the days of Nero; these were known in the 
time of Raphael, and studied by him, and in 
his frescos at the Loggie, one may easily see 
the use to which he turned them. The whole 
history seemed to me interesting, and the 
beauty, elegance, and freshness of the paintin 
enhance the pleasure. It would be impossible 
to expatiate on each ruin ; all have their beau- 
ties and their peculiar interest, but nothin 
can give a truer idea of the magnificence and 
imiiensity of scale, on which everything was 
carried out connected with the pleasures of the 
Roman of imperial times, than the baths of Ca- 
racalla of the Coliseum. One feels perfeetl 
lost in contemplating these enormous ond. 
grand thasses. of ruin. The other evening 
mounted to thé very top of the Coliseum to 
see the sun set, and was amply repaid for the 
risk and trouble. The view, and the lovely 
tints in the sky—tints you unhappy people in 
England can form no idéa of—were things to 
revel in. You cannot imagine the clear deep 
blue that on a fine day we have over head; 
everything stands out from it, each building 
and tree, with almost microscopic clear- 
ness, * bad * * 5. M. L. 
Rome, January, 1846. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue prevention of accidents on railways is 
grcupying great attention at the present time. 
Much ingendity an@ much practical know- 
ledge are being diféeted to this subject; the 
result is many novel suggestions and some 
really valuable invefitions. One of the latest 
is Greenhaw’s Geometrical Railway, a descrip- 
tion of which will be read and the principle 
developed by means of models, &c., at the 
Society of Arts, next Wednesday evening. We 
shall make a point of explaining the merits of 
this invention in our next number. Car- 

nters are now roofing the railway station at 
Dauber, The structure is spoken of by a local 
paper as an ornament to the town. It is built 
of limestone, edged with ribda. As a proof 
of the superior safety of railway travelling, the 
fact should be universally known, that upwards 
of two millions of ee have been carried 
on the Paris and Rouen line in somewhat less 
than three years without the slightest accident. 
Last week, a branch line was opened on 
the South-Eastern Railway, leading from Ash- 
ford to Canterbury, being a distance of about 
fifteen miles. It was noticed that the carriages 
bad an unusual springy and unpleasant motion, 
and this was attributed to the ballast under the 
sleepers being uneven and spongy, the result 
of want of traffic and the recent heavy rains. 
The inbabitants of Birmingham have 
taken up the subject of erecting one grand 
central railway station in their town with great 
energy and judgment. Ata meeting of the 
town council, held last week, a committee was 
formed, whose duties will have special refer- 
ence to this sulject. Mr. Rastrick, the 
engineer of the Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings 
line states, that the works will be complete for 
opening by the first week in May. The 
Brighton tunnel is sixty yards long, and is 
completed, except the eastern front, which 
will ve built up as soon as the cutting is cleared 
away from the front of it. The Fulmer tunnel 
is 502 yards long, and is completed, except the 
cornice and coping to the eastern front, which 
only wait for more favourable weather. The 
Southover tunnel will be 90 yards long; 20 
yards remain to be bricked, and the two 
fronts have also to be finished.——The em- 
bankments of the Sheffield and Manchester 
line, not long since opened, are reported to have 
been much affected by the continued rains. 
As many as forty slips are said to have taken 
place. For a considerable period large 

uantities of coal tar have been sent from 

irmingham by railway, to Bristol, for sup- 
plying the Great Western Company with 
creosote (a preparation of coal tar), with which 
railway sleepers and other timber are saturated. 
The Boyne viaduct, on the Dablin and Belfast 
Janction line, is a mile in length, and com- 
prises the heaviest works on the line. The 
estimate for all the works, now contracted for, 
including the mile and the viaduct over the 
Boyne, is $0,0007.— In the neighbourhood | 




















of Huddersfield the 












works in the diree- 

tions of Moncboner end Shatiald are 
pr a For several miles on each side 
of the town the cuttings and embankments are 
im a fe state; the foundations and walls 
of the extensive and lofty viaduct, on the east 
side of the town, are also fast emerging 
the surface, and the works of the Huddersfie 
tunnel are being commenced._—In order to 
gratify bis constituents, Mr. Hudson caused & 
special train to convey copies of the new morn- 
ing paper containing a report of Sir Robert 
Peel’s commercial speech. The paper was on 
the Mayor of Sanderland’s breakfast-table, 268 
miles from the metropolis, at the same time as 
in the London clubs.\——The Railway Chro- 
nitle gives the following personal gossip re- 
spectlng the engineer of the Italian lines :—~ 

r. Ste n furnished the plans for the 
line from Leghorn to Pisa; Mr. Brunel those 
for the lines from Genoa to Turin. The Ita- 
lian engineers entrusted with executing lines 
itt their own country are—Giovanni Milani, 
from Milan to Venice; Castinelli, from Pis- 
toja to Florence; Piangini, from Siena w 
9 H Vegni, from Seravezza to Viareggio ; 
Cini, from Pistoja to Poretta; —— Po- 
tenti, from Genoa to horn. The Italiana 
engineers employed on railways in other coun- 
tries diggs <7 nace on the Austrian 
Northern; Negrelli, from Basel to Zurich; 


and Dalleri, from Dijon to Mulhausen. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Ta exhibition of works of British artists 
opened on Monday last. It includes 482 pie- 
tures, and 11 els and pieces of sculpture. 
Turner, Creswick, F. Goodall, D. Roberts, C. 
Landseer, Danby, Lauder, Inskipp, Lance, 
Etty, Lee, Fraser, Claxton, Frith, Copley 
Fie ding, Bright, Linnell, Pyne, F. R. Pick- 
ersgill, &c.; are amongst the exhibitors, but 
taken a8 a whole we cannot term the collection 
an advance on former years. Pretty, pretty, 

retty, and little beyond. Frith’s “ Norah 
riena,” No, 21, is an exquisite little picture— 
«* Beauty lies 
In many eyes, 
But love in yours—my Norah Criena.”’ 


No. 180, “The Poppy of Andalusia,” by 
Inskipp, Lancé’s fruit pieces, Branwhite’s 
“ Frost Scene” (No. 191), two or three 
snatches by Bright, ‘‘ Snowdon” by Pyne (No. 
360), are amongst the gems of the exhibition, 
and would be in any other. Goodall’s “ Fairy- 
struck ” (No. 93), is a piece of admirable 
execution, and his large picture “ The Brit- 
tany Cofiéeript leaving Lome,” (No. }34), 
thougi: perhaps inferior to his “ [rish Wake,” 
last year; 18 most honourable to the English 


school. tie 


Batis Aacuzotocicar Associa tion.— 
A meeting téok place on the 4th instant, when 
Mr. Croket read an account of Brecon Priory, 
accompanied by numerous drawings by Major 
Davis. A beautiful bronze statue was exhi- 
bited by Captain O‘Malley, R.N, It repre- 
sented a Venus at her toilette, and was executed 
in the highest style of art; it had been dis- 
covered at Mogla in, Asia Minor. A paper 
was then read from Professor Henslow on the 
discovery of an ancient burial place at King- 
ston in Derbyshire, with drawings of tweive 
urns; more than 200 of these cinerary urns 
were destroyed by the workmen; they were 
found placed in trenches about 4 feet apart, 
each oppeornd to have been covered over at 
its mouth by a lump of sandstone, most of them 
contained burnt bones. Mr. Richardson of 
Greenwich, forwarded some rubbings from 
brasses of Thos. Leland, Prior of Lewes, date 
1433, and others. Mr. C. R. Smith and Mr. 
W. Stothard exhibited some carvings in wood, 
which bad been discovered in the Thames be- 
neath old London Bridge, doubtless from the 
Chapel of St. Thomas, which formerly stood 
there. Mr. Smith made a see pee net on 
these and similar personifications o i 
in various couatries—as “God Pope,” “ Gol 
Emperor,” &c. Mr. John Bell exhibited draw- 
ings of sepulebral slabs discovered at New- 
castle, and Dr. Pettigrew, a large drawing of 
the Roman Villa discovered at Maidstone by 
Mr. Charles. Mr, Croker then read an amas- 
ing paper on the curious old custom of “ hunt- 
ing the wren,” which was further illustrated 
hy remarks from Messrs. Wright, Halliwell, 
and Smith. 
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ENTRANCE TO LITTLE CHARLTON 
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LITTLE CHARLTON, KENT. 


In No. 146 of Tue Buiiper, attached to 
the account of the fine decorated windows at 
Evat Setten Church, the manor-house of Litde 
Chariton is mentioned among those objects in 
the immedia‘e vicinity of Maidstone, well de- 
serving a visit from the architect, and some 
account likewise is given of the remains of 
Great Chariton. The old building, represented 
in the print, is a capital example of the archi- 
tecture during the reign of Elizabeth, and it is 
moreover the work of an English architect,— 
the celebrated John Thorpe; and not only is 
the general effect good, but the details through- 
out are highly picturesque and pleasing. Seve- 
ral of the old buiidings about Maidstone are 
in the same style or manner of construction, 
On a substrocture of Kentish rag stone, the 
walls are carried up in red brick, with the 





dressings round the doors and windows, the 


parapets, cornices, &c. of compo. In several 
of these buildings (those that are neglected), 
the compo has nearly disappeared. 

The adios at Little Charlton presents the 
usual most striking feature of old English ar- 
chitecture, the high collar-beam roof, with the 
attic windows in the side fronts standing up, 
each with a brick or stone gable, like the prin- 
cipal front. These roofs were often constructed 
without tie-hbeams, and the side walls are often 
seen bulging out at top through the pressure 
of the rafters, and the weight of the roof rest- 
ing upon them. At Little Charlton the tie- 
beams are concealed in the floor of the attic 
story, and, indeed, form part of its construc- 
tion, The house had been for many years used 
as a farm-house, and becoming very dilapidated, 
it underwent a general repair a few years since 
by the directton of Sir Edmund Filmer, Bart., 


M.P., to whom it —T, } additions 
were then made to it. he builders on the 





occasion were Messrs. Tassell and Bulmer, of 
Maidstone, by whom the work was done in 
an excellent manner. 

The entrance-doorway, seen on the left in 
the print, is part of the additions made by Sir 
Edmund, by whom the old building bas been 
turned into a noble residence. 

According to the ancient design, the build- 
ing was to have been three times larger ; the 
gable shewn in the print formed merely the 
right-hand portion of the front; a similar 
ais was on the left, and between them, in the 
centre, was a triple triangular entrance and 
window of such ingenious and complicated 
form that I cannot describe it. As the form 
of these projecting bays in ancient times was 
very varied, I may possibly at some future oc- 
casion give a few plans in illustration of them, 
and these should certainly include the old pian 
of the entrance to Little Chariton. The tri- 
angular window at this place is very picturesque ; 
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the form is repeated in the centre of the gar- 
den side, but it is here corbelled over at the 
height of 6 feet 6 inches from the ground, and 
asmall doorway made beneath. The garden 
front of Little Charlton, 68 feet in length, is 
very handsome; a view of it, with an interior 
of the triangular window, has lately been pub- 
lished.* This form of window was formerly 
very common in England. In the vicinity of 
Little Charlton was a building called Leeds 
Abbey (now destroyed), which had them, as is 
proved by the view given by Kip in his “ Thea- 
tre de Ja Grande Bretagne.” 

Little Charlion was erected by Robert Fil- 
mer, Esq., who was for twenty years protho- 
notary of the Common Pleas in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Among John Thorpe’s sketches 

reserved in Sir John Soane’s museum, is to 
seen the complete plan; pages Nos. 17! 
and 172. The great hall and parlour are 
placed in the centre, the great chamber above 
them, and the gallery at top. In consequence | 
of the marriage of Sir Edward Filmer, Knight, | 





* Stadies from Old English Mansions, Plate, Furniture, 
&e. &c, rd series. T, M*Lean, ; 





DETAILS,—-LITTLE CHARLTON 
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junder side of first cornice, 9 ft.; cornice, 


son of the prothonotary, and the purchase by 
him of the adjoining manor of East Sutton 
from his brother-in-law, Joho Argoll, Esq., 
Little Charlton was deserted by the family, 
suffered to remain incomplete, and was only 





occupied as a farm-house. In this state it 
remained till within the last few years. The | 
interior is very curious, nearly every room | 
containing some rich fire-place, cornice, or | 
ceiling. For the assistance of any student who | 
may be desiricus of drawing out the front, | 
represented in the print, the details are here | 
given. 

Fig. 1 is a section of the coping or parapet: | 
fig. 2, the upper cornice, under eaves; fig. 3, 
the upper cornice; fig. 4, the lower cornice ; 
fig. 5, cap and base of small columns; fig. 6, 
moulding round attie window; fig. 7, angle of 
bay window, garden front; the details of the 
triangular window are the same. These de- 
tails are drawn one eighth full size. 

The dimensions of front are—height of rag 
stone base, 2ft. 3in.; from top of base to 





2 ft, Gin.; second story, 9ft. 3in.; cornice, 


1 ft. 5in.; height of parapet wall, 3 ft. 5in.; 
from parapet to top of gable, 12 ft.3in. The 
width of the front is 22 ft. 6in., the triangular 
window, 7 ft. 9 in. 

Fig. 8 is the ceiling of the triangular window, 
shewing the way in which it is ornamented 
with the emblems of England and France. 

C. J, Ricuarpson. 





BEDFORD CHAPEL, NEW OXFORD 
STREET. 

Aut who have passed through this fine 
opening mast have observed the extraordinary 
transformation which has been effected of a 
heavy, ugly brick building, known as Bedford 
Chapel, into a sightly, indeed, in the main, 
effective structure, by means of cement and 
skill. A correspondent who has addressed ns on 
the subject, expresses his regret that it was not 
“rebuilt to range with the straight line, in- 
creasing as it does by its present position, the 
broken and divided effect Be too evident 
in this admirable opening.” The proprietors 
would probably let Ghalspeare anawar this ob- 
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jéction, saying, “If to do were as easy as to 
ow what were good to do, chapels would 
be churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ 


Another of his objections is certainly more 
valid, and that is to the brick dwelling-house 
which is built against the end of the chapel for 
the minister, and serves to disfigure it sadly. 
The architect employed in the improvement of 
the chapel is Mr. Kendall, sen. An arcade of 
five arches and square pillars, has been formed 
in the front, carrying an entablature which is 
ornamented with emblems in the frieze, and 
passes round the sides of the building. These 
sides have coupled pilasters and arches against 
the wall, and at each angle of the building 
above the entablature is a lofty pinnacle or 
obelisk. 
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FORMATION OF THE PORTLAND 
VASE. 


At a meeting of the Society of Arts, held 
February 4th, a paper was read on the con- 
struction of the Portland Vase, by Miss P. En- 
sell. Miss Ensell considers the Portland Vase 
to have been formed in the following manner : 
a jar of blue glass has been made in the usual 
way by the glass blower, and its whole surface 
roughened ; it has then been inclosed in a mould 
similar to those used for the formation of ala- 
baster relievos; the jar and mould were then 
exposed to the action of one of the petrifying 
springs of Italy, and thus a clear transparent 
substance was deposited on the vase in such 
proportions as to form the figures in that beau- 
tifully white semi-transparent material, which 
is exhibited in the Portland Vase. 

Miss E. then gave various details for the 
practical carrying out of the operation; and 
suggested the propriety of undertaking a series 
of experiments, with a view to constructing 
vases of a similar description. Mr. Doubleday, 
the gentleman who was charged with the re- 
storation of the Portland Vase, and which is 
now under his care, having examined its 
structure most minutely, proceeded to give the 
following account of the manner in which it 
had been formed :— 

The base is of blue glass, and has been made 
in the usual manner by the glass-blower, the 
white figures are dlso of glass, and perfectly 
united with the base. 

The blue jar having been formed, was dipt 
into a pot of white metal, and so the lower part 
of it became entirely covered with a uniform 
coating of white glass. The material to work 
upon, which is thus described, is in all fespects 
similar to the cameo, and has been operated 
on in the same manner. With some talent 
and considerable artistic skill, by a process 
like that of cameo cutting or gemengraving, the 
white glass has been cut away in different forms 
and various thicknesses by the artist; he con- 
siders that not less than three or four years of 
continuous labour would be required, in order 
to produce such a work of art. 

Several other gentlemen then joined in the 
discussion, the result of which was to establish 
the fact, that we possess in this country, both 
materials, mechanical meaiis, and artists capa- 
ble of executing similar works of art to the 
Portland Vase, and that those works, if exe- 
cuted, would necessarily, from the length of 
time and skill required in their production, be 
the most rare and the most costly that art can 
produce. 








Herre One Anorner.—Several architects 
aré at present endeavouring to raise a sum as 
a permanent provision for Mr. Moore, the ar- 
chitectural artist, late of Percy-street, Bedford- 
square, whose melancholy calamity affords no 
hope of recovery. Mr. Moore’s works have 
been well known to the profession, by whom 
his talent was appreciated, but his name seldom 
eame before the public, to whose pleasure he 
has often ministered. He entered the profes- 
sion in the office of Mr. Blore, and subse- 
a travelled through . part of Europe 
with Mr, Gally Knight and Mr. Vivian. The 
latest work on which he was engaged, was the 
“ Architecture of Italy ” of the former gentle- 
man. Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Barry, Mr. Hard- 
wick, Mr. Gally Knight, and Me Vivian are 
among the principal contributors to the fund. 
Subscriptions are received by Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt, of Great Russeli-street, who acts ai 
honorary secretary. 
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FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Italian _ Archi -— 6 ic Burial: 
ground [Rome}|.—In the whole extent of the 
fine arts here and elsewhere—the coming of a 
new period, the successive changing of hitherto 
valid principles, is undeniable, Still, Italian 
architecture yet dreams a dream of lethargy, 
and does not know what way to turn. Leaving 
aside such buildings as the guard-house on the 
square of the great Amphitheatre at Verona, 
which consists of a misunderstood imitation of 
antique forms, or the Tribunale nuovo at 
Palermo ; we may mention grand buildings, like 
St. Paulo, at Rome, St. Carlo Nuovo, at Milan, 
Gran Madre di Dio, at Turin, St. Francisco 
di Paolo, at Naples—of which the first, rises 
up a structure quite different from ancient 
Basilicas, the others are neverthless mere imi- 
tations of the Pantheon. At Florence, the 
laying out of a new street between the 
Palazzo Vechio and the Dome will be a great 
ornament and convenience to that city. Still, 
the latter edifice is deficient of a fagade, and 
it is even not yet decided, what that facade 
is tobe. As, however, the lateral facades and 
the whole remainder of the building are ready 
—the style of this main feature is a thing given, 
and cannot lie under any doubt or mistake.— 
Very important preparations have been made, 
of late in Italy, for the decorous and convenient 
burying of the dead. Verona and Bologna 
have been the first in constructing extensive 
works, but without either style or concep- 
tion; Milan has gone somewhat further, in 
making room for honorary places, which will 
afford some scope for art-exertion; but no- 
thing original appears yet in the plans which 
have become known. Thoroughly new, how- 
ever, and speaking to the mind most pleas- 
ingly, is the Campo Santo at Naples, where, 
amongst flower-fields and cypresses, on the 
mountain slope of the Capuan road, and the 
view over town and gulph, and the wide lands 
towards Mount Vesuvius, Monte Angelo, the 
Islands ahd Posilippo—entire streets of sepul- 
chral niches are raised, exhibiting the antique, 
medieval, and modern styles of construc- 
tion; forming thus a real city of the dead, 
leaving us alone, as it were, with the dear ones, 
who left us, which never can be the case 
within the traffic and unquiet and noise of 
crowded cities. 

Berlin.— Amongst the persons who obtained 
the order of knighthood of the Red Eagle of 
Prussia, at the late festival of orders— are, 
Privy Councillor and Building Intendant of 
the Court of Bavatia, Von Klenze, at Munich, 
and Building Coancillor Busse, at Berlin. 

Newly discovered Roman Mosaic Floor at 
Cologne.—This was discovered last year near 
the St. Peter’s chapel, and an illustration in 
colours, with explanatory text, has just been 

ublished by the “ Antiquity Friends ”’ of the 

hinelands, being in the shape ofa programme 
for the celebration of the birthday of Winkel- 
tiann, 9th Dee. 1845. In the middle of the 
squaré floor, we perceive in a hexagon the bust 
of the cynic, Diogenes, together with his name 
in Greek characters—around this are the por- 
traits of six other sages of antiquity, Socrates, 
Sophocles, &c. The whole floor is in a pretty 
good state of preservation. 

The Harbours of Carthagena.—In the late 
liberation war, the inhabitants of that city sunk 
several vessels loaded with large masses of 
rock at the entrance of the harbour, to pre- 
vent the Spanish fleet from entering. In this 
they succeeded so well, that all the time since, 
the entrance of the harbour has been com- 
pletely obstructed. A French engineer has 
now laid a project before the New Grenada 
government, to clear away this impediment by 
some appropriate works, 

Dyke Constructions in Holland.—T he super- 
abundant capital of that realm has been, of 
late, largely devoted to the above structures, 
for the sake of increasing the quantity of cul- 
tivatable land. Of the Zuider Zee it is now 
nearly ascertained, that it formed, in times 
long gone by, part of the land, with the em- 
bouchures of some rivers on it, to which its 
old appellations of Vlie and Viieland seem to 
point. Besides the great dyke-works to be 
undertaken on the Waart and Graetgrunde — 
the government has now authorized the exten- 
sive works at Harderwyk, by which a t 
gaining of land, and the yer amen | and re- 
pair of the harbour, will be combined. A new 
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contrivance has been resorted to in these opee 
rations — called Aanslibbing. It is known, 
that the high tide carries with it a quantity of 
fertilé 60il (called slib), which on being pre- 
vented from receding with the low tide, becomes 
accumulated, and thus, those very same powers 
of the ocean, which destroyed these shores 
ages ago, are now forced by art to contribute 
to its reconstruction.— Allg. Zeitung. 

Enlargement of the Oldest Street of Paris.— 
The Rue dela Harpe is one of those of the Roman 
Lutetia, where still some ancient baths are to 
be seen. The circulation, however, increasing 
every day in the Quartier Latin (near the col- 
leges, &c.) has made its enlargement absolutely 
necessary. The municipal council has, in fine, 
adopted a plan, thus, that the ex-propriation 
(palling down) will take place only on one 
side of the street, where the equal numbers of 
the houses are. The breadth of the new street 
will be 13 métres, and this new line will unite 
with that of the College St. Louis.—Le Con- 
stitutional, 

Hydrographic Works in Bolivia. — The 
French Government have consented to /end 
the above state one of their engineers, a man 
of high standing, to execute the above and 
other public works, which the native profes- 
sionals are not able to cope with. 

A Stop to the Defucing and Destroying of 
National Antiquities.—One of the Archeologi- 
eal Societies of France has held, of late, a 
meeting at Paris, for publicly protesting against 
the destruction of edifices of the middle ages 
without most cogent reasons. To the Bandes 
noires, in France, says the programme, have 
succeeded the councils of building, who, 
under the pretext of improvements, either 
destroy excellent relics of antiquity, or have 
them bedaubed or scrubbed by some itinerant 
Italian cobbler. 

David @ Anger’s Last Statuary Work.—The 
model of a statue for a philanthropic individual 
has been just completed by that artist—we 
mean that of Baron Larrey, for many years 
chief surgeon of the French armies, and sub- 
sequently of the Paris hospitals. He is repre- 
sented in his dress of army surgeon. Four 
Basso-relievos will be placed at the corner of 
the monument, J. L——y. 








FREEMASONS OFTHE CHURCH. 


Fes. 10.—Mr. G. R. French, architect, in 
the chair. A letter was read from the Rev. 
J. B. Marray, M.A., rector of St. Dunstan’s in 
the East, directing the attention of the college 
to a beautifully executed model of his church, 
by Sir Christopher Wren, now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Leach, of Great Tower-street. 
Mr. J. B. Brown informed the meeting, that 
in one of the buttresses of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, is a carving of great interest; it is con- 
sidered to be of an early Norman or even Saxon 
date, and is believed to be the original font of 
Christ Church Abbey. Mr. Brown aiso ex- 
hibited a bell surmounted by a cross, captured 
in the late Chinese war; also a portfolio of 
sketches from nature, consisting chiefly of 
subjects of much antiquarian interest in the 
forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, a district which 
has not been much noticed. Among the many 
good objects aimed at by the College, is the 
extension of antiquarian information, and the 
discovery of new beauties and characteristics 
in architecture ; in carrying out these views, 
he considered it must be of great assistance 
that an artist, who has travelled over a certain 
district with the feelings of an antiquary, should 
submit his sketches to his brother artists, and 
those who took an interest in the arts. 

A aper was read “ On Ancient Ornamented 
Bricks. ’ in illastration of some casts of bricks 
presented by Mr. H. Stothard, and discovered 
while excavating for the St. Katherine’s Docks, 
It is suggested, that the first attempt was to 
display some simple device, as the date of the 
buildings, or the initials of the proprietor’s 
name, till at length they were extended to 
elaborate designs. The subject on the first 
brick is the Annunciation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin ; on the second, the Nativity of our 

aviour; the third appears by the lion to be a 
representation of the evangelist, St. Mark ; the 
fourth bears the figure of St. John, the eagle 
holding his ink-horn. Both the evangelists 
aré delineated in the act of writing their re- 
spective gospels. These bricks are all of thé 
same dimensions, and of the same period ; that 
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is, about the ry ey of the sixteenth cen- 

.. Stamped bricks of this kind and age are 
rare, but some few specimens havé been col- 
lected in London and Gravesend, 

Mr. W. P. Griffith read an Essay on the 
different kinds of Stone employed in the eree- 
tion and architectural embellishment of the 
public and private edifices of Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, and Great Britain; accom- 
poaiee by an account of a few of the principal 

uilding stones, inclading the derivation of 
their names, specific gravities, uses, durability, 
the several varieties of each stone, the build- 
ings in which they have been employed, &c. 

Mr. Thomas Wilmshurst will deliver a 
lecture “ On Painting and Staining Glass” on 
Tuesday, March 10th. 











INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Fes. 10th, 1846.—Sir John Rennie, presi- 
dent, in the ehair. 

The discussion upon Mr. Barlow’s paper 
“On the existence (practically) of a line of 
equal horizontal thrust in arches,” which was 
read at the last meeting, February 3rd, was re- 
sumed, and was continued to such a length as 
to preclude the reading of any papers. It was 
contended, that the theoretical propositions of 
Professor Moseley, in his work on engineering 
and architecture, although very beautiful, were 
unfortunately so abstruse as to be compara- 
tively useless to the practical man. Mr. Bar- 
low’s object had been, on the contrary, to pro- 
duce what might be termed an empirical rule, 
by which a line or curve of pressure could be 
laid down on the profile of an intended arch, by 
which it would be ascertained whether the 
structure contained the elemerits of stability, 
or whether, due allowance being made for the 
known qualities of certain materials, the arch 
would resist perfectly, the pressure or load to 
be imposed upon it under all circumstances. 
It was evident that it must do this if the line 
of pressure, or the line of equal thrust, being 
traced, fell at each joint in such positions 
within the voussoirs, as suited their eg di- 
mensions, and quality of material. If the line 
passed at such points between the intrados and 
the extrados, as brought the surfaces of the 
voussoirs well into contact at full bearing, the 
figure described was practically correct, bat if 
the line fell without either the intrados or the 
extrados, or in practice so near them as that 
thé material should be unequal to support the 
insistent pressure, the voussoirs would either 
be crashed or would turn over on the points 
where the line fell; this had been previously 
insisted upon and demonstrated, by a model of 
a segmental arch, of which the surfaces of the 
voussoirs were curved. The arch assumed va- 
rious forms, resulting from the mode of apply- 
ing pressure, and the spot were it was applied; 
but in all cases the curve of pressure was 
shewn to be traced by the points of contact of 
thé curved surfaces of the voussoirs. This 
arch stood well, and on the pressure being re- 
moved, always returned to its original form, 
until such pressure was applied as brought the 
line so near the extremities of the voussoirs as 
to cause them to turn over on their points, and 
rupture ensued. 

Professor Moseley’s proposition was very 
ably demonstrated, aud it was argued that the 
formule given by him were practically appli- 
cable, and that it was more correct to take the 
one point given by his formulz than to assume 
two points in order to find a third point, as di- 
rected in Mr. Barlow’s method. 

On the other hand, it was contended, that 
for practical utility the assumed points were 
preferable, as they enabled the line of pressure 
or thrust to be determined at one operation, in- 
stead of working through the tentative pro- 
cesses requisite in the application of Professor 
Moseley’s formule; and in this respect Mr. 
Barlow's rule was preferable for the practical 
engineer. 

An arch should be viewed not as an assem- 
blage of particles, but as a homogeneous and 
elastic mass, the pressure upon which extended 
in a greater or less degree, over the whole 
surface; therefore that which Mr. Barlow had 
designated the line of equal thrust might more 
properly be termed the line of neutral axis. It 
was argued also, that as an arch was defined to 
be “‘a system of bodies in contact, reposio 
ultimately upon the resisting surfacés called 
its abutments,” an arch built of brick and 








cement might be considered as a curved girder, 
the abutments of the former acting as the tie 
rods of the latter. This was met by supposing 
the arch reversed, the apex being downwards, 
when evidently fractures must ensue. The 
principle of tension inherent in trussed girders 
did not at all exist in arches, wherein the forces 
were pressure and resistance. . 
he practical consideration for arches was 
to adapt the form to the object for which it was 
intended. Thus, for a flat roadway, a very 
different form of arch must be used to that for 
a curved roadway, as in the one case the weight 
was not distributed over the arch, as in the 
other case, and the point of rupture would be 
in a very different position; at the crown in 
one case, and at the haunches in the other. 
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TO SET OUT A CANT GEOMETRICALLY. 








Sir,—If you or any of yout numerous cor- 
respondents would favour me with a solution of 
the following problem, you would greatly 
oblige, Sir, yours, &c., Pe 

Eaton-place, Jan. 26th. 
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To set out a cant geometrically, the width 
AB, the projection CD, and centre line bein 
given, and the three sides AF, FE, and E 
being required to equal each other. 








SHORT HINTS TO THE STUDENT IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

“ No oake can grow so crooked, but it falleth out to some 
use.’’—HAaagrison. 

To those who have not yet passed their novi- 
ciate, the following “‘ Hints” are — 
addressed ; and it is trusted that they will not 
be considered entirely useless upon a careful 
perusal by those engaged in the study of archi- 
tecture as a profession, but that by their assist- 
ance the student will find himself, at the ex- 
piration of his articles, more prepared for 
immediate practice, a greater credit to his 
instructor, and greater honour to his family. 

The writer cannot flatter himself that the 
experienced practical man will take the trou- 
ble of reading these “ Hints ;” if, however, any 
should, it is hoped that nothing will be found 
objectionable or widely different from the sys- 
tem pursued by him, and that he will not 
scruple at calling the attention of those he may 
have under his guidance, to the importance of 
a strict adherence to the system here but im- 
perfectly laid down, and intended solely for the 
junior branches of the profession, upon the 
consideration that some of the SS the 
writer has acquired might be usefally imparted 
to them; premising, that to the prevention, 
rather than the cure of errors, these suggestions 
will be adopted. 

It unfortunately happens, that most young 
men enter upon their articleship fresh and 
green from school, and unprepared for the 
profession they have determined to follow. I 
will not here suppose such to be your case; on 
the other hand, | will take it for granted, that 
you have long had in contemplation this as 
your future study, and that you have adopted 
it from a slight and imperfect knowledge of 
its principles, and that you have been pursuing 
a preparatory course of study to fit you for its 
duties; that you have acquired a tolerable 
knowledge of mathematics, which may be con- 
sige termed the alphabet of architecture,— 
the axle upon which all its many complications 
depend, and without a perfect knowledge of 
which you can never hope to become a sound 
practical man, If,then, you are already versed in 
this important introduction to your profession, 
many hours of study which the yk bs 
student is apt to consider irksome, will bespared 
to you; snd by having attained this — 
tory knowledge, theory and practice will ex- 
plain and assist each other; for the one without 
the other would be perfectly useless, and diffi- 
cult of retention if’ useful, : daily experience 





pursue similar conduct ; reflect pg 
your first outset that you have a double 


to perform,—justice to F aasy op and to your 


arents, and that your time is too valuable to 
be wasted in frivolous pursuits or amusements ; 
your innate sense of right and wrong will con- 
vince you of the incorrectness of such conduct, 
and how disastrously it must terminate to your 
own disadvantage. Consider that you have an 
equivalent to obtain for the large sum of money 
that has been expended to fit you for s gen- 
tlemanly profession, and to place you in your 
present position, and that only by & constant, 
diligent, and zealous attention now (without 
which nothing can be acquired), you can 
hope to obtain eventually, notice and ey 
ment; strive, therefore, diligently to ma 
yourself useful to your teacher, and devote all 
the time that can be spared from necessary 
exercise and recreation, to the stady of the 
fession you have embraced, and the reward for 
your assiduity and attention will be the confi- 
dence and esteem of your instructor, and the 
regard he will evinee for your future weil- 
doing. 

Perhaps the most material point for con- 
sideration at your first outset, in order that you 
may obtain the greatest benefit from your arti- 
cleship, will be the division of your time between 
practice and study; I would therefore recom- 
mend you to enter as early as possible into an 
understanding of what is going forward in the 
office, and while in the office direct your atten- 
tion solely to the business of the office; you will 
lose much of the advantage you would other- 
wise obtain by employing your time there in 
reading voluminous authors on your profession, 
because, during such time, you must neces- 
sarily be losing the practice which it is desir- 
able you should obtain; I therefore repeat, 
that while in the office, devote your time and 
attention chiefly to that by which you are sur- 
rounded, and bestow your leisure moments 
upon the various elemeotary works apon your 
profession to be found in almost every archi« 
tect’s office. 

Do not imagine that by my dwelling so much 
upon the practice of architecture that the know- 
ledge to be derived from books is to be neglected ; 
on the contrary, in the solitude of your cham- 
ber, devote sour attention to the study of some 
of the brilliant works of those who have handed 
down to their disciples the fruits of the an 
remitting labour of years. Pass over nothing 
without thoroughly comprehending it, remem- 
bering that in order to make reading bene- 
ficial and effectual, you must not only impress 
the mind with the subject, but that the subject, 
by being pondered upon, must enlarge the 
views of the mind generally, and prodace an 
effect that will remain, though the mere con- 
tents of a book may be forgotten. 

There is not, perhaps, any thing that re- 
ceives so little of the stadent’s attention during 
his articleship as the study of arithmetic, so far 
as it is connected with his profession; and yet 
there is scarcely any more important branch 
of bis education ; do not imagine that, beeause 
you are studying for the profession of an ar- 
chiteet, it is not also requisite for you to be 
an arithmetician. So much of the of 
architecture depends upon a correct 
of numbers, that you would find yourself sadly 
at fault, were you to _ by this seemingly an- 
important subject without giving, it some por- 
tion of your time and attention. To you wilt 

y be eventually entrusted the examina- 
tion, correction, and adjustment of disputed 
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THE BUILDER. 

















nome 
and should any abstruse and difficult point be 
at first beyond your thorough comp: ion, 


do not pass it over to be studied at some future 
moment, but endeavour to make yourself tho- 
roughly master of its intricacies before you 
leave it; there may perhaps be some in the 
office with you, more advanced in their profes- 
sion, and capable of directing you. Never be 
too proud toask for knowledge, or too conceited 
to learn thoroughly. Superficial knowledge 
may enable you to rub through the daties of 
an office, but such knowledge will never make 
~ that which I presume it is your wish to 
ecome eventually, thoroughly master of your 
profession, and capable of directing the move- 
ments of others. To enable you to do this 
you must understand thoroughly how to dissect 
a building, commencing with the excavation 
you may require, the putting in of foundations, 
whether of concrete or of any other substance, 
and afterwards the carrying up of your walls 
above the ground, the quantity of timber, whe- 
ther of oak or fir, &c., carpentry and joinery 
in connection with it ; emeleg, masonry, 
plumbing, painting, ironmongery, andall other 
details requisite for finishing your building. 
You will find that it will save you much 
trouble to have by you tables of the various 
scantlings of timbers priced at the existing 
charge per foot, cube : they are handy for refer- 
ence when “ moneying out” an estimate, and 
save the labour of calculation. If your me- 
mory be not retentive, it is also well to keep 
classed memoranda of the charges of the va- 
rious branches ; it is incalculable the saving of 
time such memoranda effect. Much useful 
information is to be derived from either 
Laxton’s or Skyring’s detailed works on this 
subject, and which contain (beside many 
useful observations) the method of measuring 
work employed by the several trades in con- 
nection with architecture.—J. B. Roverts. 





EXTENSION OF BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

Sir,—I have noticed and admired, your 
praiseworthy efforts to create and foster a 
more genial and extensive bond of union 
among the productive classes of society, and 
am sure they cannot have been in vain. In- 
deed I cannot help believing that from the very 
rapid and increasing demand for literary, sci- 
entific, and other useful information, there is 
gradually growing up a greater desire to unite 
in the common bond al! classes coming under 
the general denomination, industrious or pro- 
ductive classes, and perhaps a more favourable 
moment than the present cannot be chosen 
for assisting in carrying out this great 
and paramount object, the want of which 
has been the cause of great and exten- 
sive suffering. 1 refer first to the contem- 
plated reduction of those imposts which have 
for years, retarded and crippled the talent and 
best energies and resources of the manufac- 
turing classes more especially. Secondly, to 
the wide-spreading desire on the part of the 
same class of persons, to avail themselves of 
the important advantages which *“ building 
societies "’ hold out, and it is to be regretted 
that such societies have not been brought more 
generally within the reach and control of the 
humbler classes, for whom, it appears to me, 
the Act 6&7 Wm. 1V.,c. 32, was more par- 
ticularly intended—but who in fact have been, 
I fear, to a large extent excluded by reason of 
the heavy monthly subscriptions and redemp- 


tion money, &c., imposed on borrowers, #n | 


order to bring the society to an earlier termina- 
tion, thus forgetting the fate of the hare, in the 
fable of the Hare and Tortoise, and that, as 
Dr, Johnson observes, “the great bulk of 
mankind must owe their affluence to small and 
gradual savings, resolutely keeping their ex- 
penses within their income.’ By such a 
course they might safely reach the desired 
haven, which I fear may not be the fortunate 
lot of many of the thousands of borrowers in 
societies so constituted. 

My more immediate object in thus address- 
ing you is, to observe that it appears to me such 
societies are, or may be, made the means to 
more important ends than the mere acquisition 
of house property, important as that assuredly 
is. Indeed, I cannot help thinking that they 
afford the means, if judiciously used, whereby 
the union of mind and action may be accom- 
plisbed and maintained at comparatively and 
individgally no expense, or other encroachment 














on the already humble resources of the in- 
dustrious classes, and thus raise them in the 
scale of citizenship and self-respect to an ex- 
tent which to many might appear questionable, 
but which is, nevertheless, perfectly true, and 
beyond measure to be desired. 

I am fully aware of my own inability to ex- 
plain and illastrate the means by which this 
great work may be achieved; nevertheless, I 
will not be discouraged in the attempt, but hope 
to receive your encouragement and aid in my 
humble efforts, should they in any degree meet 
your approval, as being practicable or de- 
sirable. 

My first wish is for the removal, if possible, 
of ull stamp duties affecting building societies, 
and I trust we shall speedily have petitions 
from all parts of the kingdom to that effect. 

{t is proposed by one building association, 
recently established (after all the shares are 
allotted), to raise 4,000/, in shares of 1/., to be 
paid up by weekly subscriptions of 6d. per 
share, to purchase or erect a suitable building, 
in which to conduct the affairs of the build- 
ing society ; to establish a literary and scientific 
institution, library, baths, &c.; affording also 
temperance refreshment, as in ordinary coffee- 
houses, on a scale of moderate charges, and 
thus engraft on it the industrious man’s club- 
house, 


tution, 866/. could be raised at id. per share 
per week, payable half-yearly, in advance. 
1 am, Sir, yours, &e., 


St. John’s Wood, F. W. A. ALDER. 





WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS, 





Ow Friday, the 6th inst., a numerous Court 
was held. The Hon. Frederick Byng was 
chosen chairman, 
bankers was declared to be 14,585/. 13s, &d. 
After some routine business, No. 9, on the 
business paper, was called on. 9. Mr. Leslie to 
move, in consequence of the resolution passed on 
the 16th January, 1846, “that it is not expedient 
to invite candidates to apply for the office of 
surveyor until a trial shall have been made of 
the fitness of Mr. Phillips for that office, whose 
form of Sewer has been adopted by the Court,” 
that Mr. Phillips’ appointment be made, as 
chief surveyor, upon trial for six months, at a 
salary of 250/. per annum. 

Our limits prevent us, at this moment, from 
giving more than the unexpected result of the 
division. 


six months, 14:—Messrs. Leslie, Unwin, R. 
Gunter, Marriott, Cumberlege, Fuller, Wil- 
mott, B. E. Hall, Wood, Hon. P. P. Bouverie, 
John Gunter, John Branscombe, John Bidwell, 
Hon. F. Byng. Against it 16 :—Messrs. Le 
Breton, Kendal], F. Crace, Thomas Allason, 
E. Willoughby, W. Perry, W. L. Donaldson, 
J. H. Johnston, George Gutch, Robert Cant- 
well, W. Hawkes, Gdorge Knight, W. Lever- 
ton, L. Bathurst, E. Page Clowser, Thomas 
Moss. 

It was then ordered that a special Court 
should be held on Friday, the 13th instant, 
at one o’clock precisely, for the following busi- 
ness :— 

1. To rescind the following order of Court 
of the 16th January, 1846:—* That it is not 
expedient to invite candidates to apply for the 
office of surveyor until a trial shall have been 
made of the fitness of Mr. Phillips for that 
office, whose form of sewer has been adopted 
by the Court.” 

2. To take such steps as shall be necessary 
for the appointment of a chief surveyor and 
drawing clerk. The salaries, &c., to be deter- 
mined upon, 

An able report from Mr. Phillips was then 
read, pursuant to an order of Court of the 
same 16th of January, on the state of the sewers 
and sewerage in Stafford-street, Stephen- 
street, and vicinity, with accompanying plans, 
sections, and estimates, and the Court ordered 
the report to be printed, with lithographs of 
the plan and sections, and to be immediately 
distributed to the commissioners. 

The proceedings of the commissioners are 
quite beyond our comprehension; they seem 
really to be doing all in their power to weaken 
public confidence in them. On the sixteenth 
of last month they gravely discussed the ques- 
tion, and decided that it is not expedient to 








a mare : i | his brother-in-law, Edrie Streone. 
For Mr. Phillips’ appointment upon trial for | 





invite candidates for the office of surveyor 
until a trial be made of Mr. Phillips. On the 
sixth of the a month they refuse to allow 
him this trial, and notice is given for the thir- 
teenth, of a motion to rescind the previous 
order, proceedings, as we venture very respect- 
fully to suggest, in no way calculated to make 
their decisions respected. As regards Mr. 
Phillips, we mach fear that his candour and 
straightforward conduct (apparently, perhaps, 
in opposition to the views of his superiors), 
have created a personal feeling against him in 
the minds of some of the commissioners. We 
sincerely trust they will on consideration put 
this entirely on one side, and be guided in 
their decision solely by the evidence they have 
before them of his fitness for the office. 





Hew Books. 


The History and Antiquities of Brentford, 
Laling, and Chiswick, interspersed with 
Biographical Notices of Mlustrious and Emi- 
nent persons who have been born, or have 
resided there during the three preceding 
centuries. By Tuomas Fautkner. 8yo. 
Nichols and Son, 1845. 


Txuis volume contains notices and accounts of 


| many persons and objects which the architect, 
To support the literary and scientific insti- | 


the builder, and the general reader cannot fail 
to be interested in. Mr. Faulkner has long 
been known as a diligent labourer in topo- 
graphical literature, having previously published 
histories of Chelsea, Hammersmith, Fulham, 
&c., and has at length brought out the above 
respectable volume, detailing and putting on 
record much valuable end curious matter re- 
specting the very interesting parishes named. It 
is rather singular that the county of Middlesex, 
in which the metropolis is seated, has never 


, | yet had its local historian, though the adjoin- 
The cash balance at the | j 


ing and surrounding counties of Kent, Surrey, 
Essex and Hertford have each and all been 
very copiously elucidated by Hasted and others; 
by Manning and Bray, and by Brayley; by 
Morant, and by Chauncey, and by Clutterbuck. 
Hence we hail with satisfaction, every new 
work that tends to furnish original information 
on any parish or district of the metropolitan 
county. 

Brentford is noted in historic, dramatic, and 
electioneering annals ; and relative to it we find, 
in the volume before us, several curious notices. 
In the Saxon times, a noted battle was fought 
there between Edmund Ironside and the Danes, 
when the former was traitorously murdered by 
In the 
time of King Henry VL, a chapter of the order 
of the garter was beld at the Lion Inn, in this 
town. Six Protestants were burned at the 
stake herein 1558. 

The civil, or rather barbarous, wars of the 
seventeenth century have left records of some 
of their conflicts and murderings in connection 
with this town. In November, 1642, several 
successive conflicts took place here between 
the royal and the parliamentary armies and 


| rabble, in which the most revolting scenes of 
|'murder, rapine, burning, plundering, and 
wera ae occurred. 


These events serve to 
mark the features of the respective times. 

If Ealing offers but few objects of an histo- 
rical nature, we shall find that paucity amply 
compensated in Chiswick, which abounds with 
topographical and biographical interest. In 
this parish there are many persons and things 
to detain and attract the attention of the reader 
and visitor. Belonging to, and either natives 
of, or buried here, we recognize the names of 
Sir Stephen Fox, Earl of Burlington, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Dachess of Devonshire, and 
branches of that family; Hogarth, Sharp the 
engraver, Henry Neele, De Loutherbourg, and 
others. 

The illustrations are bardly so good as they 
should have been. 





Statistics and Calculations essentiallg necessary 
to persons connected with Hailways or 
Canals. By Samvuet Sart; Bradshaw and 
Blacklock, Fleet-street, 1845. 

A very valuable set of tables, almost indispen- 

sably necessary to parties connected with rail- 

ways and the carrying trade. Good advice, in 
the shape of mottos, is plentifully interepersed. 

The first of them is weil worth repetition— 
“Take pleasure in your business, and it will 

become your recreation,” 
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The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art. 
Bogue, Fleet-street, 1846. 

Pore says, “‘ What should one read for? For! 
why to know facts ;” and truly nothing is to 
be done without them. “The wisest in 
council,” remarks Burke, “ the ablest in debate, 
and the most agreeable companion in the com- 
merce of human life, is that man who has as- 
similated to his understanding the greatest 
number of facts.” What more need be said 
to recommend the little volume now before us 
to all our readers; we would especially men- 
tion it as a fitting present to the young. 








Correspondence. 
DEFECTS IN CAST-IRON GIRDERS~—CON- 
VEYANCE OF GIRDERS. 


Sir,—I this morning witnessed an oc- 
currence of rather a curious character. As a 
timber carriage was proceeding down Alders- 
gate-street with a very heavy girder for the 
Money Order Office, it broke in two pieces 
about 15 feet from one end, to the injury of a 
horse; now it strikes me, if the girder had 
been placed on edge instead of flatways, this 
would not have happened. It appears to 
be a general practice to load girders of 
this description so, but this was a very long one 
about 45 feet; the bearings of carriage were 
about 20 feet apart, so that it hung about 
12 feet over each end. The great swag thus 
necessarily produced is a dangerous test for 
cast-iron. 

A few observations from you as a caution to 


‘others would be valuable, and may prevent 


similar accidents.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
W.A.L. 








HMlisceilanea, 

Improveo Gas Burner.—Some months 
ago we laid before our readers drawings of an 
improved stove, and means of ventilation, ar- 
ranged and patented by Mr. Leslie. The 
theory of combustion, and the best mode of 
effecting combustion practically, have occupied 





this gentleman’s attention several years; he | 


invented a gas-burner some time ago, the best 
of its kind, and of which thousands have been 
used, and he has now invented a second that 
promises to supersede all others, giving a 
greatly improved light with less gas. Its con- 
struction is perfectly simple; we avoid de- 
scribing it, as the proceedings necessary to 
secure the invention In France are not yet com- 
pleted, but think it right to recommend it to 
the prompt attention of gas companies and 
consumers. 

Nat Forcers’ Srrike.—Upwards of 400 
naileforgers in Hales Owen are again on the 
strike. It will perhaps beremembered that some 
weeks back a similar strike took place, when 
the masters, after mature consideration, agreed 
to give the full price, without discount; ac- 
cordingly the men commenced working, and 
continued doing so up to the last two or three 
weeks, when the principal master began to 
reduce the make per thousand, on some sorts, 
equal to a discount of from 10 to 20 per cent. 
In consequence, the nail-forgers’ association 
have caused the workmen to strike, and are 
now supporting them at a cost of about 80/. 
per week,— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

Statistics or Paris.—Paris savs the 
Constitutionnel, has a population of 912,035 
souls ; it covers a superficies of 396,800 square 
metres, or 3,439 hectares, 68 ares. ‘There are 
42,000 houses, 1,922 public thoroughfares, 57 
barriers, 46 chimins de ronde, 37 quays, 20 
boulevards, 37 avenues, 133 squares, 37 bridges 
105 “courts” or “cities” cloisters, &c., 9 
palaces, 23 remarkable edifices, 6 public 
gardens, 4 principal arches, 5 columns, | 
obelisk (the Luxor ), 35 libraries, 15 museums, 
28 fountains, 38 churches, 25 convents, 26 
hospitals, 4 equestrian statues, 24 theatres, and 
39 barracks. 

Persnore Assey Cuvrcu.— This vene- 
rable edifice is at present undergoing extensive 
and necessary improvements. The chancel is 
being completely restored, and in addition, the 
pews are being re-arranged, and the pulpit and 
reading-desk placed in a more eligible position. 

New Cuvurca tx Westminster.— Miss 
Burdett Coutts is said to have contributed no 
less a sum than 30,0002. for the erection and 
endowment of a church, parsonage-house, and 
schools, 





Extinction or Fines.—A 
in Mayler’s Bath Paper, considering how many 
fires are destructive for want of early supply 
of water, suggests the construction of a suffi- 
cient number of water-carts, so as to supply 
each fire-engine station with one or two of 
them ; that they be constantly filled with water 
saturated with pearlash; and whenever the 
engines are ordered out, that they be accom- 
panied by one or more of these water-carts. 


On the arrival of the engines at the spot where | 


the fire has broken out, the firemen are to com- 
mence their operations with a supply of this 
prepared water, conveyed from the carts by 
means of a hose or fire buckets ; after the carts 
have exhausted their cargoes (and, in the event 
of no water being procureable on the spot) 
they are to proceed at the quickest trot, or 
canter, to the nearest pamp, well, watercourse, 
or river, for a supply of water; they are then 
to return to the scene of action to replenish the 
engines; after which they will return to the 
station (if not further needed), with the excep- 
tion of such as may be required to remain oa 
the spot for the conveyance of individuals who 
may have sustained injuries to the nearest 
hespital. It is the opinion of an eminent pro- 
fessor, that one pound of pearlash will be 
required for each gallon of water; the pearlash 
must be dissolved in hot water previous to being 
mixed with the cold. Water saturated with 
pearlash thrown upon a fire will instantly ex- 
tinguish it if of ever so combustible a nature, 
W ater-carts have for a considerable time past 


been employed at Liverpool, to accompany the | 


fire-brigade when ordered out; also at Ply- 
mouth and Devonport 

Oren THe Catueprats !—“* The dean and 
chapter of Norwich have given orders that 
their cathedral shall be opened to the pablic 
two hours a day. “ Magnanimous dean and 
chapter!” says the Edinburgh Weekly Ex- 


press, “Generous dean and chapter! Con- | 
descending dean and chapter! Great, no | 
doubt, is your self-glorification at having made | 
the tremendous sacrifice of throwing open, for | 
| two whole hours every day, without money | 
| and without price, the church of God that is | 
under your control. Butah! good dean and good | 
| chapter, you have not made such a wonderfal | 
concession after all. You appear not to be | 


aware that the cathedral church of Norwich is 


not yours, but the nation’s—not yours, but the | 
people’s—and that, consequently, in keeping it | 


shut up for all but two hours a day, you perpe- 
trate a monstrous wrong, and commit a mon- 


strous fraud. In sober truth, the conduct of | 
this dean and chapter of Norwich, as well as of | 


all other deans and chapters in England, is 
most abominable. They make show-places of 
their churches as if they were theatres.” 

Art-Usion Cartoons.—His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert inspected the cartoons on 
Monday last, and expressed himself warmly 
as to the merits of several of them. The ex- 
hibition will close this evening, Saturday. 
The committee propose, with the consent of 
the artists, to reduce a certain number of the 
cartoons and issue tiem in outline. The fol- 
lowing additional names of competitors have 
been communicated to us by correspondents : 
—‘ Alfred surrounded by his Family,” W. P, 
Salter. “Ili May-day,” J. Leighton. “ An- 
cient Britons defending their Families,” and 
“Spenser reading the Faerie Queene to Sir 
Walter Raleigh,’ Marshall Claxton. 


Cuier Commissioner or Woops ANnp 
Worxs.—Lord Lincoln has been appointed 
secretary for Ireland ; Lord Sandon is spoken 
of as his successor in the above office. We 
take this opportunity to express our thanks to 
the late chief commissioner for the assistance 
afforded us by his lordship, and a most cour- 
teous expression of his approbation. 

Tue masons employed in building the 
bridges and culverts on the Neweastle and 
Berwick Railway, near Alnwick, have struck 
work for an advance of wages. They have 
made a proposal to their employer to resume 
work on receiving the same wages as are paid 
on the southern part of the line—viz., 26s. 
per week. 


Pustic Park 1s Liverroot.—The Liver- 

ol corporation has agreed to give upwards of 
30,0002. for the Newsham estate of 200 acres, 
contiguous to the Zoological Gardens, for a 
public park. The purchase of other ground, 
so as to surround these picturesque gardens, 
is talked of. 


Faut or 4 Wanenouse at Liverroot.— 
a corn and flour ware- 
house, seven stories high, and situate ia Moor- 
street, Liverpool, fell with a tremendous crash. 
There were at the time of the calamity 11,000 
sacks of flour, a large quantity of the same mate- 
rial in barrels, besides much cotton and grain 
in the building. The cause of the accident is 
believed to have been the loading of the ware- 
house beyond its capacity. Fortunately no 
lives were lost. 

Tas parish church of Uffculme, near Col- 
lumpton (in the peculiar jurisdiction of the 
Dean of Sarum), is about to be enlarged, and 
a spire added to the tower, and other improve- 
ments effected, at an expense of 1,300/. of 
which sum 800, has already been raised by 
volantary contributions, 

Carvep Furnirure.—A public dining- 
room at Campbell's Scotch Stores, in Beak- 
street, Regent-street, recently built by Messrs. 
Cabitt of Gray’s-Inn-Jane, is fitted up with a 

reater amount of decoration than usual. The 
urniture which was executed by Greig of Far- 
ringdon-street deserves praise. 








NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 
(We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 


oo, onnl. das manne, of Gas goeban te Shem pears E> 
convenience of our readers, 
however, they are entered in « book, and may be seen 


on application at the office of “The Builder,’* 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden. } 





For the erection of a church at Eye, near Peter- 
| borough. 

For the erection of the stations and lodges at 
Bentley and Ardleigh, on the Eastern Union Rail- 
way. 

Fos supplying the East-India Company with 
British iron, 

For the erection of a portion of the River Wall 
at the northern extremity of the Dock estate, Liver- 
pool, being about 360 feet in length by 40 feet in 
height. 

For the erection of anew church at East Comp - 
ton, near Oldham. 

For the erection of a lighthouse at Shoreham. 

For the erection of a workhouse in the Harrow- 
road, for the guardians of the poor of the parish of 
Paddington. 

For the erection of a monastery near Market 
Weighton. 


—=—_ 


| COMPETITIONS. 

| Apremium of 50/. is offered for the best ap- 
| proved plan in the elevations and sections of a 
public exchange, to be erected at Blackburn. Two 
| additional premiums of 20/. and 10/. will be 
| awarded to the second and third best. 

| Plans and designs are required for an asylam to 
be erected in the neighbourhood of London, for 
aged and infirm fishmongers and poulterers. The 
style to be Elizabethan or Gothic, and the cost not 
to exceed 3,000/. The party whose design is most 
approved of will be appointed to superintend the 
erection. Ten guineas and five guineas will be 
awarded to the second and third best designs, 


——= 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 


At the Half-Moon Inn, Taunton: 161 capital 
maiden oak, 163 maiden elm, and a quantity of 
ash, poplar, sycamore, walnut, and yew timber 
trees ; also 53 oak, ash, and elm pollard timber trees. 

In the Alder Car, Mistley Park, Essex: 103 
loads of oak, ash, elm, beech, lime, Spanish ches- 
nut, horse chesnut, fir, and cedar timber trees. 
Many of the oaks and ashes are of large dimensions, 
and particularly straight and clear. 

At the Rose and Crown Inn, Birdsmoregate, 
Dorset : 250 prime maiden oak, 45 ash, and 6 elm 
timber trees. The greater part is of good dimensions. 

At Melton, near Woodbridge, Suffolk : a quantity 
of oak, ash, poplar, and chesnut timber trees, &c. 

The Hassells, Sandy, Bedfordshire: a large fall 
of long large and straight, larch and Scotch spires. 

At the Star-inn, East Tetherley, Hampshire : 
upwards of 1,000 capital firs, nearly 300 fine large 
elms, ash, and beech timber trees, &c. 

At the Anchor-inn, Combwich, Somerset: 135 
elm, and 19 ash timber trees, and 12 alder poles. 

At Baverstock, Wilts: a quantity of prime ash, 
beech, sycamore, and other timber, &c. 

On the East Tetherley and Lockerley estates, 
near Salisbury : an extensive sale of capital oak. 

At the King’s Arms-inn, Oxenwood, Hants: 300 
prime oak trees. 

At Mucking Herony, Essex: 100 large elm 
timber trees, and 400 ash trees of various sizes and 

At the House, Ashbocking : 200 Scotch 
firs, 40 ash, elm, and willow trees, 200 ash and 
elm poilards, &c. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“'W. H. 0.” can hardly hope to keep out the 
water effectually. Something might be done by 
rendering the floor and walls impervious. John’s 
cement might be tried. 

“Constant Reader’’ (Kensington). -—— We are 
disposed to think that the upper part of the wall 
may be dealt with as an external wall. We know 
it has been permitted in a similar case. 

** Zanoni.""—If B assented and permitied the 
work to be done, A might have refused to alter it. 
See a case in the firet article of to-day. 

** Old Sobseriber”’ (Nottingham).—We seri- 
ously advise him not to attempt ‘‘ to warm his 
church by means of open charcoal braziers placed 
in different parts of it.’’ 

** Andrew Dell.’’—Weale, Holborn. 

By Subscriber.—An advertisement will cost you 

Books.—We are compelled to decline recommend- 
ing books. 

** John de la Haye,”’ “ B. B.,”” “* W. Dredge,’ 
** Marsh Nelson,”’ wild appear. 

Received. :— ‘* Edwin Dearloye,”’ ‘‘ Practice on 
Portland Stone,”’ ‘‘J. Wilson,’’ ‘‘Thomas San- 
ders,’’ ‘* Carbon.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY, Low- 

ther Arcade, West Strand.—During the week, the 
magnificent Tableaux Vivans of Professor Keller, after the 
works of the greatest Masters both Ancient and Modern, 
will be eontinaed every Morning and Evening: The New 
Model of Nickel’s Compressed Air Railway, and Pilbrow’s 
Atmospheric Railway, will also be continually exhibited 
daily ; an entirely new entertainment by Mr. J. Russell, en- 
titled an Hour of Table-talk, enlivened with Songs and 
Anecdotes, will be given every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, during the week ; the Concert and Singing every 
evening, with various other Attractive and Instructive Ex- 
hibitions.—Admission One Shilling, Schools Half-price. 
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REMOVAL. 
THOMAS JOHN CROGGON 
Begs to inform the Trade that he has removed to 
8, LAWRENCE POUNTNEY-HILL and 
THREE CRANES WHARF, 69, Upper Thames-street. 
Orders addressed to either place for ROMAN CEMENT of 
genuine quality will be executed with promptitude and the 
strictest reg to quality and economy. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, ENGINEERS, AND 
IRONMONGERS. 
EST PAN WATER-CLOSETS, with 
round Valve, complete, 30s. each. 

Plumbers’ Bib, Ball, and Stop Rocks, 4 in., 20s.; 3 in., 
28s.; 1in., 560. doz. 

Lifting Force Pumps on Planks, 2gin., 4i.; 3 in., 4/, 15s. 

oeles Coppers, is. 1d. per pound. 

Water Balls, fC" 15s. per doz. 

Gun Metal Steam Cocks, Safety Valves, &c., and every 
description of Brass and Copper Work equally low, at A. 
McGLASHAN and Co. B ‘ounders and Coppersmiths, 
16, Long-acre.—N.B. Every article warranted. 


REDGE’S PATENT TAPER CHAIN 
for Bridges and Piers of any power and length, and 
also free from undulation and oscillation, is imm 
stronger and less expensive than the old plan. A compa- 
rison, with numerical calculations, shewing its economy, 
safety, &c., will be found in the ‘“‘ Mechanics’ Magazine,’’ 
No. 1172. 

Mr. DREDGE has erected in Great Britain alone fifteen 
public bridges, four of which are county bridges for common 
road traflic, varying in length from 50 to 294 feet. The very 
extensive and constant destruction of mr pa so fatal to life 

pri 


poad cate ve arises solely from the error nciple in their 
.—Bath, Feb. 1846. 


CALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL. 
Manufactured by E. WOLFF and red 23, Church-street, 


Spitalfields, London. 

HE CALIGRAPHIC PENCILS have 
been invented by E. WOLFF and SON, after the ex- 
penditure of much time and labour. They are the result of 
many experiments; and every effort that ingenuity and ex- 
ce could suggest has been made to ensure the highest 
of excellence, and the profession may rely w heir 
all that can be desired. are perfectly from 
eit; and for richness of tone, depth of colour, be | of 
int, and evenness of texture, they are not to be equalled by 
the best Cumberland Lead that can be obtained at the 
present time, and are infinitely superior to every other de- 

scription of pencil now in use. 
Caligraphic Pencils will also recommend themselves to 
all who use the Black Lead Pencil as an instrument of pro- 


P or ion, by their being little more 
than half the price of se pete 
H, HH, HHH, HB, B, BB, F, FF, W* .... 4s. per doz. 
WN TEEN oduini<stiecssescovpsantec cat 8s. 
Be eee Gaigic. whites. geeks ims. ,, 
* This il is particularly recommended for writing and 
counting- use. 
An Allowance on every Gross purchased by Artists or 


May be bad of all Artists’ Colourmen, Stationers, Book- 
, &e. 
A single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the 


receipt of pos! stamps to the amount. ‘ 
Cautron.—To prevent imposition a highly finished and 











” 


embossed protection , difficult of imitation, is put 
round each dozen of Each Pencil will he chaansed 
on both sides, “ Caligraphic Black Lead, E. Wolff and $on, 


** manal trade allowance to stationers, booksellers 
&e. Show Box Gratis with an order for a gross of 
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PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 
LWAYS ON SALE, a LARGE AS- 





TIMBER, DEALS, OAK PLANKS, SCANTLINGS, 
SASH SILLS, &e. 


wAbBly st W. CLEAVE'S Timber Yard, Smith-street, 





PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 
LWAYS ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 
SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF, BANKSIDE, 


and Old-Barge-Wharf, U; Ground-street, B 

a very large stock of wollecsneneh Sioar Meands of ermt 
A. R., in calling the attention of builders and consumers, 

eee Pomme on Vin Sains le ally San oe 

favours and approbation. 





MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINERY. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO, 


ese te: of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
_ and BATTENS, &c. Sawn on the most roved 
ciple. Boards, &e., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, 
y Muir's Patent Machinery. The Mills have all the adyan- 
tages of na and water. being connected with 
the Thames by the (deine iy Goods fetched from 
the docks and carted home free of charge. 
Address to — SOUTHAM, 


w iM 
Gillinghete nest, Pimlico. 





HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING 

COMPANY, TIMBER and DEAL SAWING and 
PLANING MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, near Water- 
loo-bridge.—SAWING in all its branches executed with the 
greatest precision and despatch. PLANING by the most 
approved Machinery, reducing the Boards to a parallel width 
and thickness, and grooving or matching with oe 
foment: The operation economizes time, money, 
material. 





IR WILLIAM BURNETT’S PATENT 
for the Preservation of Timber, Canyas, Cordage, Cot- 
ton, Woollen, &c., from Decay. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


From Tuomas GranaAm, Esq., M.A.,F.R.S., L. and E,, 
Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. 

“ After making several experiments on wood prepared by 
the solution of chloride of zinc for the pu of preserva- 
tion, and given the subject my best consideration, I have 
come to the following conclusions. 

“The wood appears to be fully and deeply penetrated by 
the metallic salt; I have found it in the centre of a large 
prepared paving block. 

** The salt, although very soluble, does not leave the wood 
easily when exposed to the weather, or buried in dry or damp 
earth. It does not come tothe surface of the wood by efflor- 
essence, like the crystallizable salts. I have no doubt, indeed, 
that the greater part of the salts will remain in the wood for 
years, when employed for railway sleepers or such purposes. 
This may be of material consequence when the wood is ex- 
posed to the attacks of insects, such as the white ant in India, 
which I believe would be repelled by the poisonous metallic 
salt. 

“ After being long macerated in cold water, or even boiled 
in water, thin chips of the prepared wood retain a sensible 

uantity of the oxide of sinc; which I confirmed by Mr. 
‘oplis’s test, and observing that the wood can be permanently 
dyed from being charged with a metallic mordant. 

**T have no doubt, from repeated observations made during 
several years, of the valuable preservative qualities of the 
solution of chloride of zinc, asapplied in Siz, W. Burnett's 
process ; and would refer its beneficial action chiefly to the 
small quantity of the metallic salt which is permanently re- 
tained by the ligneous fibre in all circumstances of exposure. 
The oxide of zinc appears to alter and harden the risre of 
wood, and destroy the solubility, and prevent the tendency 
to decomposition of the agotised principles it contains, by 
entering into chemical combination with them. 

(Signed) “THOMAS GRAHAM,”’ 

“ University College, 25th October, 1845. 

From Professors Branps and Coorrn. 
** London, 4th November, 1845. 

**Stx,—We have this day again examined the specimens 
of canvas and wood prepared according to the specification 
of your patent, and which, in the month of April, 1844, we 
placed ina damp cellar, where they have remained up to 
this date. 

‘We are now enabled satisfactorily to corroborate the 
favourable opinion expressed in our former report. The 
canvas remains amply protected from all fan vegetation 
and rottenness, while a corresponding sample of the same 
piece, which had not been prepared by immersion in the 
solution of chloride of zinc, is entirely decayed, being 
mouldy, rotten, black, and in places resembles timber. 

** We have also lately compared the strength of a fibre of 
a piece of canvas which we pre according to your 
specification, in October, 1844, with that of the fibre of the 
same canvas, unprepared, and find that it has in that respect 
sustained no injury. We are therefore of opinion that your 
process will not, any lapse of time, tend to deteriorate 
the strength of the fibres of the substances in question. 

**In regard to the several peyote different species of 
wood above adverted to, each of which was cut into two, one 
half being imbued ing to the directions of your speci- 
fication with the dilute solution of chloride of sinc, while 
the other half was left in its origi condition, we have 
also to make a favourable report, and to repeat our opinion 
of the efficacy of your process as a preventive of dry rot, 
and similar sources of decay; the unprepared specimens are 
manifesting symptoms of decay and mildew, while those 
which have been protected br ypet prepecetion ave shew coef 
sound.—(Signed) “WILLIA HOMAS BRANDE, 

“JOHN THOMAS COOPER.”’ 
“ To Sir William Burnett, K.C.H., F.R.S., &e. &e.”’ 
imonials from numerous other parties may be ob- 


| DRUCE’S No. 2, WHARF, late Paradise- ahs, Chelees. 
0 THE TRADE.—Parties desirous of 





PAYNE’S PATENT PROCESS FOR THE PRESER- 
VATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF TIMBER, &c. 
PPAEND ent LODER beg to invite the at- 

Engineers, Railwa , Architects, 
ond often fe the above procens, and to sate wate Sat op bd 
to erect the necessary apparatus in any part 
Kingdom where the is sufficiently large to 
cover the outlay of its by 
Further particulars can be obtained at Whitehall-Wharf 
Cannon-row, Westininster, or at their other stations, Fleet- 
wood-on-Wyre, Lancashire ; Wisbeach, C i ire ; 
Union-Wharf, Southampton; and Guildford, Surrey. 





TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 
=-=y4, SASHES AND FRAMES, ———— 
| DOORS, &e. 

‘t+? Manufactured for the Trade 

‘ By C. W. WATERLOW, 
121, Bunhill-row, Finsbury-sq. 
Best Materials.— Lowest Prices. 

Terms: Cash. 

Pall lists of prices may be had on application at the count- 

ing-house ; if by letter, pre-paid, i ing postage-stamp, 

A large stock of well-seasoned Doors always on hand. 















































NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 

PATENT TILES and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS may 

be purchased at MINTON and Co.’s wareh » 9, Albion- 

place, Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge. — Wyatt, Parker, 

and Co., Agents. The above tiles have lately been consi- 

derably reduced in price. 

N.B, An assortment of plain and ornamental door furni- 

ture, slabs, and tiles for fire-places, &c. 








IP TILES to suit slate roofs in colour; 
Ridges, with plain or rebated joints, roll tops, and 
vertical ornaments ; drains, many sizes, with plain or socket 
joints; paving in squares, hexagons, » &ec., dif. 
ferent colours; roofing, in Grecian or Italian styles, other 
devices also, or plain; conduits, which do not injure pure 
water ; fire-bricks and tiles; clinkers, and out-door paving ; 
sundry wall-coping, garden-borders, chimney-tops; also 
tubular and other flues of oie: material. No agent, but 
a de at 22, WHITEFRIARS-STREET, FLEET- 
STREET, LONDON, under Mr. PEAKE’S personal care, 
to supply genuine TERRO-METALLIC goods at fair prices 
as per ity; also, additional Stock at No. 4 Wharf, Mac- 
Clenfield-street, South, City Basin. 

The TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
near the centre of England, whence boats are sent direct to 
any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo- 
nies, and elsewhere, 








HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 


HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
for the LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Cffice, 
Hatton Garden, is open daily between the hours of Ten and 
Four, where information can be obtained (gratis) by persons 
about to Purchase or Rent Houses or Property, or take Land 
for Building purposes, of the situation and level of the 
public Sewers, capable of affording sufficient Drainage, and 
which they recommend all such Persons to apply for at the 
above Office. By the Court, 
STABLE and LUSH, Clerks. 





COURT OF SEWERS FOR WESTMINSTER, AND 
PART OF MIDDLESEX, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho- 
square. 


O BUILDERS and Others interested in 
buildings or in ground for building upon, within the 
district under the j iction of this Court, drained by water- 
courses falling into the river Thames, between the city of 
London and the parish of Fulham. __ 

The Commissioners hereby give notice, that by an Act of 
the 47th Geo. III. (chap. 7, local) it is required that, pre- 
viously to the making of any new sewer in any street, lane, 
or public way, or in any part intended to become a street, 
lane, or public way, or tocarry or drain off water from any 
house, building, yard, or ground, into any sewer under their 
mi ment, or within their jurisdiction, a notice in writin 
shall be given to them, or to their clerk at their office, an 
that such new sewer or sewers shall be constructed and made 
in such manner and form as shall be directed by the said 
Commissioners, and not otherwise. 

And, in order to prevent the serious evils and inconveni- 
ences that must arise from ground proposed to be built apor 
being excavated at too great a depth, the Commissiouers 
have directed that, upon apylication being made at this office 
previously to the excavation of such ground, information 
shall be given as to the lowest depth at which the same 
can be drained. 

And the Commissioners do also give notice that, when- 
ever the lower floors or pavements of buildings shall have 
been laid so low as not to admit of their being drained with 
@ proper current, they will not allow any sewers, or drains 
into sewers, to be made for the service of such buildings. 





gent ST Hodes bee eee letter, to the Secre- 
= ag may be seen at the Office, 53, King 
illiam-street, London-bridge. 














